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THE EARLY PIRATICAL EDITIONS OF JUNIUS. 


I believe the next publication was Letters of 
Junius : London, printed in the year 1770. 

This anonymous edition was, I think, put forth 
by Wheble, and was followed in 1771 by two 

| editions with his name; the later of which forms, 
I suspect, the first volume of the London Library 
manufactured copy (see anté, p. 224.). 

In an “advertisement” prefixed to what I take 
to have been the 2nd edition, there is announced 
among other improvements: “ 1. Insertion of Let- 
ters signed Poetikastos, Junia, &c., that were 
omitted in the first edition.” “2. The dates to 
each letter.” Now as the letters of Poetikastos, 
Junia, &c., are in both Wheble’s editions of 1771, 
neither could have been the first edition here 
referred to; and as they are not in this anony- 
mous edition, it may have been. I have indeed 
no doubt, from many minute circumstances, with 

, which I need not trouble you, that it was; and 
further, that this was the edition which served 
Junius as copy for the edition of 1772. I have 

| compared many pages, and could refer to twenty 


| or more typographical errors to be found in both, 


but one example will be as conclusive as a hun- 
dred. The following is a passage from the letter 
of 2Ist of Jan. 1769, as printed in the Public 
Advertiser : 


«“,.. by the power of government, or masked under the 
JSorms of a court of justice.” 


This is correctly printed in every edition I have 
seen, except this anonymous edition, where, by an 
obvious oversight, it ran: 


“... by the power of a court of justice.” 


So it was printed in the copy used by Junius, 
and the omitted passage was inserted by him in 
the margin. Simple, however, as this question 
appears to be, there are difficulties. Type admits 
of no variation, and yet there are minute differ- 
ences. 

Wheble tells us in the “advertisement” pre- 
fixed to his second edition, that the first was pub- 
lished “at the request of several patriotic and 


literary gentlemen.” This sort of booksellers 
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errata, a3 we did constantly :” and then follows a | added. 
list of errors in Newbery’s edition for publication | 
“ Tf this man,” he says, 


in the Public Advertiser. 


flourish is not worth much, but it does leave an 
impression on my mind that the publication may 
have been suggested to him; and the fact that the 
volume appeared without his name, leads me to 
believe that he had some doubts as to the pro- 
priety of one newspaper proprietor and printer 
piratically making up a volume from another 
newspaper. Had there been a hint also to Wheble? 
Republication — multiplication of copies,— be it 
remembered, was not only an evidence of power, 
with which a vain man, any man, might be flat- | 
tered — but it was power, the aim and end of all 
Junius’s labours. He had none of the ordinary | 
stimulants— neither honour, praise, nor profit. 
But why, it may be asked, should Junius or his 
friends have suggested these republications to Al- 
mon or Wheble? Why not to Woodfall ? Because | 
Woodfal!, for reasons unknown to us, was slow to 
move in the way of republication. It was only 
when Newbery had actually issued his edition in 
July 1769, that Woodfall first proposed to follow 
the example. Junius immediately gave his con- 
sent, and offered assistance. But nothing resulted | 
for nearly two years. This was dreadful to an | 
earnest zealous man — who complained that he 
was not supported as he ought to be ; who wanted 
a hundred arms and pens to aid the cause, and 
found even his own Lente tied by his printer. | 
Therefore it may have been that other agencies | 
were set to work. 

Wheble further assures the reader that the | 
second edition “ has been revised and corrected by | 
one of the first men, in point of political and 
literary knowledge, in the kingdom.” I am not so 
inexperienced in literary history as to be quite awed | 
even in the presence of booksellers’ “first men ;" yet 
there is something so emphatic and specific in this 
announcement of a matter of so little consequence 
—seeing that the work was but a literal reprint from 
a newspaper—that I cannot but believe Wheble felt 
what he said, and that it is significant. Wheble 
knew as well as we do that “first men” do not | 
usually offer themselves as printers’ readers; and | 
what other office was there for any one to fill on | 
this occasion? But if any of the “ first men,” or of 
Wheble’s “ first men,” said to him, “ Your edition 
was full of grammatical and other blunders; I will | 
cast an eye over the second” —there was enough | 
said and done to ensure that reasonable accuracy | 
which those interested might naturally desire, and 
to justify Wheble’s preliminary flourish. Junius, we | 
know, was somewhat sensitivein these typographi- 
cal matters. When the first edition was published | 
by Newbery, he wrote to Woodfall (P. L., No.4.), | 
“T wish he had done it correctly. . . . Give him | 
a hint that, having thought proper to republish 
these letters, he might at least have corrected the | 


“will keep me alive, let me live without being 
offensive.” So, in respect to “the author's edition, 

he tells Woodfall—* on page 25, it sh* be the in. 
stead of your. This isa woeful mistake : pray take 
care for the future.” (P. Z., No. 44.) Again (P. L, 
No. 45.), “I must see proof sheets of the Ded* an 
Pref. ; and these, if at all, I must see before the end 
of next week.” From his next letter (No. 46.) | 
infer that the printer had informed him it wa 
impossible to comply with his request; for he in 
reply roars about accuracy as if the fate of the 
ministry or nation depended on it:—“TI have no 
view but to serve you, and consequently have only 
to desire that the Ded” and Pret may be correct, 
Look to it. If you take it upon yourself, I will 
never forgive your suffering it to be spoiled. [ 
weigh every word; and every alteration, in m 

eyes at least, is a blemish.” Woodfall did not 
venture, after this, to take it upon himself, but 
submitted the proofs to Wilkes ; and Junius wrote 
(P. L., No. 57.)—“ When you see Mr. W., pray 
return him my thanks for the trouble he has 

I wish he had taken more.” 

Wheble’s “ first man,” whoever he was, was cer- 
tainly very familiar with Junius’s Letters, and had 
a strong and startling memory, or must have com- 
pared Wheble’s first edition with the Public Adver- 
tiser, —a sort of drudging labour in which “first 
men” do not usually delight. I speak of the letters 
contained in the first edition. There is nothing, 
for example, in the passage before quoted which 
would have suggested an omission to any one but 
the author. Junius also, we know, was familiar 
with Wheble’s editions. In private letter to 
Woodfall (No. 39.), when preparing for the edition 
of 1772, he suggests that “the type” should be 
“one size larger than Wheble’s.” Again (No. 41.) 
when some specimens were sent to him, he ob- 
serves, “I think the paper is not so good 
Wheble’s ;” and with respect to the specimen of a 
title-page, “ All these are miserable: I think 4 
plate w* look handsome.” And a plate, that is, s 
copperplate title-page, he had : and so had Wheble 
for his second edition — the edition read by “ first 
man ”—and for every subsequent edition. 

Could Junius have been the “ patriotic and 
literary” of Wheble’s first edition, or “ the politi- 
cal and literary” of the second? Of course, if he 
were, he was not known as Junius; and to have 
carried emendations beyond obvious literals and 
restorations would have betrayed him. 

It strikes me also as strange that Junius should 
use one of Wheble’s editions as copy for his owa 
edition of 1772, in preference to the originals in 
the Public Advertiser. According to general ex- 
perience, a reprint contains most of, or all the 
errors of the original, with some of its own super 
Other circumstances are perplexing. 
Amongst the merits of the edition read by one of 
the “ first men,” Wheble tells us that “the dates 
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have been added “ to each letter.” What dates? 
The reader may not be aware that there were, on 
occasions, two, andl sometimes three, dates to select 
from,—the date of the letter, the date of publica- 
tion, and the date of republication in the Public 
Advertiser. The fact that Sir William Draper's 


letters were first published in the St. James's | 


Chronicle was never averted to either in the 
Public Advertiser, into which they were copied, or 
in the editions of 1772 or 1812, or anywhere else, 
so far as I know. Had any one principle been 
consistently adhered to by Junius and “ first man,” 
it might have been a curious, but a mere coinci- 
dence: but it was not so. Draper's first letter, 
for instance, dated “26 Jan’,” was published in 
the St. James's Chronicle on the 31st of January, 
and republished in the Public Advertiser on the 


o The date selected by “ first | 


man” was the date of the letter, 26th Jan. So 


it was by Junius, and it was so printed in the | 


edition of 1772. But Draper's third letter was 
dated 23rd of February, published, I believe, in 
the St. James's Chronicle on the 25th, and certainly 
in the Publie Advertiser on the 27th. Now Junius, 


as appears by the copy still in the possession of | 
Mr He 


nry Woodfall, assigned to it neither the 
date of the letter, nor the date of publication in 


the Public Advertiser, but the 25th. Wheble’s | 
“first man” did the same, and so it is printed. | 


But Woodfall, who had been charged by Junius 
with the correction of Draper's letters (“ you must 
correct Draper and Horne yourself”), and who 
suppressed all reference to prior publication, 
aught his eye on this date, probably in the proof, 
and altered it to the 27th, the date of publication 
in his own paper. Assuming that there was no 
connexion between “ first man” and Junius, we 
must, as it appears to me, come to the conclusion 
that Junius, who avowedly would not, and did not, 
read a line of Draper's letters, went out of his way 
to get this date; and while he was using as copy 
Wheble’s first edition, he must have gone to the 
St. James's Chronicle or Wheble’s second edition 
for it. The former does not seem to me probable; 
and as to the latter, is it not more reasonable to 
believe that had the second edition been published 
when Junius prepared the copy of these early 
letters — which is by no means certain—he would 
have used the corrected second edition, and not 
the first with all its errors? But as to the proba- 


bilities, I leave them in all eases to be decided on | 


by the reader, desiring only to record the facts as 
they appear to me ; and will only further observe, 
that though all the other reprints of these letters 
were in 8vo., Wheble's editions and “the author's 
edition” were in 12mo. There is an individual 


taste in such small matters, as all know who have | 


alove for books. 
I shall conclude this notice next week. LL. J. 


DIFFERENT PRODUCTIONS OF DIFFERENT 
CARCASES, 


| Several writers mention the discovery of honey 
by Aristeus; and, amongst others, Nonnus, in the 
| fifth book of his valuable Dyonisiacks. 

It is however to Virgil that we are, I think, 
principally indebted for the remedy prescribed by 
that “ Arcadian Master” for repairing the loss of 
bees : 

“ Sed, si quem proles subito defecerit omnis, 

Nec, genus unde nov2 sterpis revocetur, habebit ; 

Tempus et Arcadii memoranda inventa magistri 

Pandere, quoque modo casis jam sepe juvencis 

Insincerus apes tulerit cruor.” — Georg. v. 281., &e, 


Then follows a long account of the Egyptian 
method of putting this remedy in practice. And 
Virgil is, I doubt not, following in the steps of 
some more ancient authority. 

That bees do spring from, or at least may be 
found in, the carcase of an animal, we have the 
history of Samson to testify (Judges xiv. 8.) ; but 
the Greek designation, Boéras or Bovyerfs, proves 
the Virgilian account to have been commonly 
received. Martyn, in his note to the above-cited 
passage, produces the testimony of Varro and 
Archelaus to a similar effect, and adds an epigram 
or two. To the same purpose is the Greek Antho- 
logy in a passage from Nicander, which I find 
quoted by Suidas under the word Bovrais: wasps 
were supposed to spring from horses, and bees 
from kine : 

** T quoque, delectos mactatos obrue fauros ; 

(Cognita res usu) de putri viscere passim 

Florilege nascuntur apes. Que more parentum 

Ruracolunt: operique favent ; in spemque laborant. 

Pressus humo bellator eguus erabronis origo est. 

Concava littoreo si demas brachia cancro ; 

Cetera supponas terre ; de parte sepulta 

Scorpius exibit, caudique minabitur unca.” 

Ovid. Metam. xv. 364., &e. 


I will now come upon Bishop Jeremy Taylor, 
who is my unfailing refuge in all sublunary diffi- 
culties. He writes thus: 


“ Plutarch affirmed that of dead bulls arise bees ; 
from the carcases of horses, hornets are produced ; but 
the body of man brings forth serpents.”— Sermon on the 
Deceitfulness of the Heart, Part 11, ad fin. 


And again he tells us, though I cannot trace his 
allusion : 

“J have read of a fair young German gentleman, 
who living often refused to be pictured, but put off 
the importunity of his friends’ desire by giving way 
that after a few days’ burial they might send a painter 
to his vault, and, if they saw cause for it, draw the 
image of his death unto the life. They did so, and found 
| his face half eaten, and his midriff and back-bone full 
of serpents ; and so he stands pictured among his armed 
ancestors,” — Holy Dying, cap. i. sec. 2. 
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Ovid also tells us of the human body: 


“ Sunt qui, cum clauso putrefacta est spina sepulcro, 
Mutari credant humanas angue medullas.” 
Metam, xv. 389. 


I know not how far it may be lawful to press 
the words of the son of Sirach into my service 
here : 


« For when a man is dead, he shall inherit creeping 
things, beasts, and worms.” — Eccles. x, 11. 


Our old English divines make | ng practical 
use of the light that met the eyes of St. Augustine 
and Monica, when they were introduced by the 
Roman Prefect Pontianus into the sepulchre of 
Cesar. Taylor alludes to it in the Epistle Dedi- 
eatory to his Holy Dying ; and again describes it 
all too vividly in his Life of Christ (Of Tempta- 
tion, ad Sect. ix. cap.36. p. 115., London, 1703, 
fol.) 

The good Richard Sherlock depicts the fearful 
scene more graphically still (Practical Christian, 
vol. ii. pp. 167-8., Oxford, 1844). 

The original would be more to my purpose 
were it exactly as represented by them, but I pre- 
sume that it was not written by St. Augustine: 


“Nam cum essemus apud ostia Tyberina matre 
charitatis sociati, expectantes temporis tranquillitatem, 
causa remeandi ad Africam, et gratia illius cui terra et 
mare obediunt, compulsi a Pontiano prefecto viro 
clarissimo qui de Roma ad nos videndum venerat. 
Cum eodem iterum reversi sumus Romam ad intuen- 
dum diligentius magnifica edificia et opera Paganorum. 

“ Et ductus sum cum ceteris ad videndum cadaver 
Ceasaris in sepulchro, et vidi quod omnino esset livido 
colore ornatum, putredine circumdatum, ventrem ejus 
diruptum et vermium per illum catervas transeuntes 
prospexi: Duo quoque famelici in foveis oculorum 
pascebantur, crines ejus non adhxrebant capiti, dentes 
ejus apparebant labiis consumptis et revelatum erat 
narium fundamentum.”—Ad Fratres in Eremo; Serm. 
xtvut., De Cura Anime, 8S. Aug. Opp., tom. x. 
fol. 303.; Paris, 1541. 


Such passages strike us now as too much in the 
“ Alonso the Brave and the fair Imogene” style for 
over-sensitive readers; but the application made 
of the pseudo-Augustine would not have been 
— of Hamlet himself in his moralisings 
upon “ the noble dust of Alexander,” or — 


“ Imperial Cesar dead and turn’d to clay.” 


The swarms of flies that issued from the violated 
tomb of St. Narciscus cannot fairly be brought u 
in illustration of this subject; but the “muscze ¢. 
Narcisci” passed into a proverb (Baronii, Martyrol. 
Rom. die Mart. 18.; Stengelii, Mundus et Mundi 
Partes, p. 440. : Ingolstadii, 1645), Rr. 


Warmington. 


RUFUS OAK. 


The true site of the oak beneath which Rufus 
met his death is still said to be marked at Ston 
Cross in the New Forest by the well-know) 
“ Rufus’ Stone.” Will the following Notes of this 
simple monument, with the accurate transcripts of 
its present inscriptions, prove of sufficient interest 
for the “N.& Q.?” Ifso, they are quite at your 
service. 

The original memorial was an equilateral, three. 
sided, upright stone — rather more than four feet 
high — but this wasting before time and curiosity. 
mongers was fortified a few years since by a solid 
casing of cast-iron about an inch thick : having 
the inscriptions raised in good, legible, Roman 
capitals on its three sides; which at the 
are each twenty-six inches wide, tapering to 
twenty-two inches. The top is a flat grating 
arranged trianglewise, through which is seen the 
head of the stone. The height of this truncated 
iron obelisk is four feet, ten inches ; its sides are 
panelled, with a margin three inches wide sur- 
rounding the following inscriptions, which tell 
their own tale. 

No. L, or that on the southern side : 

“ Here stood the oak tree, on which an arrow shot 
by Sir Walter Tyrrell at a Stag, glanced and struck 
King William the Second, surnamed Rufus, on the 
breast, of which he instantly died, on the second day 
of August, anno 1100,” 

No. IL. : 

“King William the Second, surnamed Rufus, being 
slain, as before related, was laid in a cart, belonging to 
one Purkis, and drawn from hence to Winchester, and 
buried in the Cathedral Church of that City.” 

No. IIL : 

“That the spot where an Event so Memorable oc- 
curred might not hereafter be forgotten ; the enciosed 
stone was set up by John Lord Delaware, who had seen 
the Tree growing in this place.” 


“This Stone having been much mutilated, and the 
inscriptions on each of its three sides defaced, this more 
durable memorial, with the original inscriptions, was 
erected in the year 1841, by Wm. Sturges Bourne, 
Warden,” 


Allow me to append a Query: Who was the 
“John Lord Delaware” mentioned? Is it known 
in what year he erected the subject of the above 


Note ; and where is the statement to be found? 
Jostan Cato. 


EXTRACTS FROM OLD NEWSPAPERS RELATING 10 
CHARING CROSS AND KING CHARLES’S STATUE. 


1. “Morning gowns for Men and Women of all 
sorts of rich brocaded Silks, Japaned Satins, _and 
great variety of other rich Silks, Stuffs, and Gallicoes 
(being a fresh parcel of choice goods of Sam, Edwards 
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and Richard Hocker, mercers who left off trade) are | 


to be sold at very low Rates, at the Golden Sugar 
Loaf, up one pair of Stairs, over against the Horse at 
Charing Cross, the price being set on each. Catalogues 
of the above said gowns to be had at the place of sale.” 
— 1762. 

2. “This animated equestrian statue was cast in 
brass by Le Soeur, in the year 1633, by the order of that 
munificent encourager of the Arts, Thomas Howard, 
Earl of Arundel. On the King’s decollation, the Par- 
liament ordered it to be sold, and broken to pieces ; 
but John River, the brazier, who purchased it, having 
more taste than the sellers, seeing, with the prophetic 
exe of good sense, that the powers which were would 
not remain long, dug a hole in his garden in Holborn 
and buried it unmutilated. To prove his obedience, 
he produced to his masters several pieces of brass 


which he told them were pieces of the statue. M. De | 


Archenholz adds further, that the brazier, with the 
true spirit of trade, cast a great number of handles for 
knives and forks, and offered them for sale as the brass 
which had composed the statue. ‘They were eagerly 
sought for, and purchased by the loyalists from affec- 
tion to their murdered monarch; by the other party, as 
trophies of the triumph of liberty over tyranny !” — 
1792. 
$. “Saturday morning early, the sword, buckler, 
and straps fell from the equestrian statue of King 
Charles the First at Charing Cross. The appendages, 
similar to the statue, are cf copper; the sword, &c. 
were picked up by a man of the name of Moxam, a 
porter belonging to Golden Cross, who deposited them 
in the care of Mr. Eyre, trunk maker, in whose pos- 
session they remain till that gentleman receives the 
instructions from the Board of Green Cloth at St. 
James's Palace relative to their former reinstatement.” 
— April, 1810, 
E.F. 


JOHANNA SOUTHCOTT,. 


A late nein to my collection of the hym- 
— of Great Britain, is a little square volume 
entitled : 


“Hymns, or Spiritual Songs, composed from the 
Prophetical Writings of Johanna Southcott. By 
P. Pullen, and published by her order : 

‘And I saw an Angel,’ &c.—Rev. xx. 1, 2. 
London. Sold by W. Tozer, &e., n.d. pp. 223. 
172 Hymns,” 

The “ Little Flock” are thus addressed by their 
“Poet Laureat :” 


“Fellow Labourers in Christ's Vineyard, 

“ By permission of our ‘spiritual mother,’ Johanna 
Southcott, I have composed the following Hymns from 
her prophetic writings ; and should you feel that plea- 
sure in singing them to the honour and glory of God, 
for the establishment of His Blessed Kingdom, and the 
destruction of Satan’s power, as I have felt in the 
perusal of her writings, I am fully persuaded that they 
will ultimately tend to your everlasting happiness, and 


I hope and trust to the speedy completion of what we 
| ardently long and daily pray for, namely, ‘n1s kincpom 
| to come, that us will may be done on Earth as it is in 
Heaven, and that we may be delivered from evil :’ that 
that blessed prayer may be soon, very soon, fulfilled, is 
the earnest desire of your fellow-labourer, Phillip 
Pullen, London, 16 Sept. 1807.” 


The vagaries of this sect date a little before 

my day, and I shall be glad to be directed to the 
best -source of information regarding them, their 
| “ spiritual mother,” and — views. 
‘Lhe reader of these hymns will not feel the 
| spiritual elevation spoken of by Mr. Pullen, 
| unless, perhaps, he has, like him, drunk at the 
fountain-head, te. studied the “prophetic writ- 
ings :” the songs for the now “ scattered sheep” 
being rhapsodical to a degree, and intelligible 
only to such an audience as that some of your 
| sexagenarian readers may have found assembled 
under the roof of “The House of God.” The 
leading titles to these hymns are, “ True Explana- 
tions of the Bible ;” “ Strange Effects of Faith ;” 
“Words in Season;” “Communications” and 
Visions, not published ; “ Cautions to the Sealed ;” 
“ Answers to the Books of Garrett and Brothers ;” 
“ Rival Enthusiasts ;” and such like. Pullen, their 
poet, “was formerly a schoolmaster, and after- 
wards an accountant in London,” and is called by 
Upcott, in his Dict. of Living Authors, 1816, with 
reference to a commercial publication of his, “ an 
empiric,” which, I take it, applies equally to his 
poetical pretensions as here displayed. 

A couplet in the first hymn bears an asterisk, 
intimating that it is published at the particular 
request of Johanna Southcott ; it is short, and will 
afford at once a specimen of the poetical calibre of 
the volume, and the pith of the “spiritual mother’s” 
views : 

“ To FATHER, SON, and HOLY GHOST, 
One Gop in power THREE, 
Bring back the ancient world that’s lost 
To all mankind —and me.” 


J. 0. 


NAPOLEON'S BIRTHDAY. 


At page 80. reference is made to the very ill- 
directed hoar, by which a medical gentleman was 
represented as the author of the pathetic “ Monody 
on the Death of Sir John Moore,” the universally 
recognised production of the Rev. Charles Wolfe, 
who died in this neighbourhood, at Cove, now 
called Queenstown, the 2Ist of February, 1823, 
only thirty-one years old. A circumstance simi- 
larly characterised as a hoaz, in a leading journal, 
induces me to submit it to your readers; and 
let them determine how far the epithet is fairly 
applied. 

n The Times of the 28th ult. the celebration of 
Napoleon’s anniversary on the 15th of August, as 
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if born on that day in 1769, in place of the 5th of | 


February, 1768, is called a hoaz, in order to prove 
him French from his birth, which he would not be 
at the latter date, Corsica not having been annexed 


| mine), that the marriage 


result was, as similarly on myself, the conviction, 
in opposition to his previous belief (as again of 
date wus erroneous. It 


is so, indeed, beyond all doubt. With respect to 


to France until June 1769, two months (at most) | Josephine, it was quite natural that she should 
| wish to appear of an age more suited to that of her 


only before the latter date, which was assumed in 
order to establish his claim to have been originally 
French, and combine it with a great church festi- 
val. Not only did this reasoning appear plausible 
in itself, but confirmed by, or rather founded on 


husband, though she brought with her condemns. 


| tory evidence in the presence of her son, Eugéne 


the registry of his marriage, the 9th of March, 1796, | 


the publication of which, in fact, solely gave rise 
to the disputed dates. It received extensive belief; 
yet further research wholly contradicted the in- 
ference. I have myself investigated this registry 
(Les Régistres de la Mairie du Second Arrondisse- 
ment de Paris), and found it literally conformable 
with its transcript by Bourrienne, in his first 
volume, page 348. The earlier date, which would 
extinguish his pretension to a French birth, is 
there distinctly apparent, and, sanctioned by his own 
signature, pon to defy all controversy, which 
indeed no one then thought of raising, little known 
to fame as he was, save by his energetic suppres- 
sion, or massacre, as it was called, of the Parisian 
insurrectionists, on the 


| for a Creole. 


revious 5th of October | 


(13 Vendémiaire), which I witnessed. The registry | 
also fixes his wife Josephine’s birth as on the 23rd | 
of June, 1767; thus in fact falsifying the ages of | 


both : for Napoleon, then appointed to command 
the army of Italy, conscious of his inferiority in 
years, as well as in personal appearance, very slight 
and youthful to probably every officer of high rank 
over whom he was thus placed, anxiously desired 
to reduce the objectionable disparity; and with 
this view presented to the officiating magistrate, 
or mayor of the district, the baptismal certificate of 
his elder brother, Joseph, instead of his own. 
Josephine, on the other hand, deducted four years 
from her age; for the registry of her native Mar- 


23rd of June, 1763. The baptismal dates were of 
easy alteration ; and thus the whole wasa scene of 
delusion, not, certainly, in jest—to which the epi- 
thet of hoax can only apply—but with very serious 
design. Napoleon's subsequent adoption of the date 
which constituted him a born French citizen natu- 
rally challenged investigation, when the original 
registry of his birth at Ajacio, his entrance to the 
Royal School of Brienne in 1778, and to the Ecole 
Militaire in 1783, with every posterior circum- 
stance that required the statement of his age (as 
every advancing step in public or military life 
always does in France), antecedent to his com- 
mand in chief, as above,—all unequivocally unite 
in naming the 15th of August, 1769, as the day of 
his birth; and that when no possible motive could 
exist for the so-called mystification. These facts 


are demonstrably adduced by M. Eckard, in his 
volume Napoleon est-il né Francais? and their | 


Beauharnais, who, born the 30th of October, 1780, 
was in March, 1796, in his sixteenth year; proving 
Josephine, if born in June, 1767, to have beens 
mother when only thirteen,—much too young even 

The Imperial Almanacks, however, 
continued to place her birth in that year, as that 
for 1812, now under my inspection, shows : yet the 
registry of her first marriage, in January, 1780, 
makes her born in 1763. 

At the period that the article appeared in The 
Quarterly, to which the letter of the 28th in The 
Times signed “ Detector” refers, the matter had 
not undergone the sifting examination it has been 
since subjected to.* 


* The following letter from the author of the article 
in The Quarterly appeared in The Times of the 6th 
instant, and shows that the writer subsequently changed 
his opinion, and the grounds on which he did so. 

“ Sir,— As author of the article in The Quarterly 
Review, No. 23., referred to by your correspondent 
* Detector,’ in The Times of the 28th of August, and 
again by ‘ Veritas,’ in The Times of the 2nd of Sep- 
tember, I think it right, for the sake of historical truth, 
to say, that though the date of Buonaparté’s birth (5th 


| of February, 1768) there given is in exact conformity 


with the official documents quoted, I had subsequently 
some doubts on the subject ; and, on making other in- 


| quiries, I was satisfied that, whatever might have been 


—— most clearly marked her birth as on the | 


Buonaparté’s object in falsifying, in his marriage con- 
tract, the date of his birth as being the 5th of February, 
1768, the real date was, as he afterwards stated it, 15th 
of August, 1769. This change of my opinion I pub- 
lished in a subsequent number of the Review, and after- 
wards in another. Being at a distance from a complete 
set of the Review, I cannot give you references to these 
subsequent notices, but they exist. 

“ The grounds on which I changed my opinion were, 
—first, that I found, in a list of the young gentlemen 


' educated at the Royal College of Brienne, * Napolione 


Buonaparté, né 15 Aéut, 1769.’ Though this list pur 
ported to be made before the Revolution, yet, knowing 
how unscrupulously archives were dealt with by Buo- 
naparté, I should not have given credit to it without 
further examination; but, secondly, I obtained some 
curious volumes of the Services des Officiers de l' Armée, 


| published by the National Assembly in 1790 and 1791, 


when assuredly Buonaparté could have had no motive 
for falsifying his birthday, and there I found him as 
captain of artillery, ‘ Napoleoné Buonaparté, né le 5 
Aéut, 1769.’ 1t is, I suppose, impossible that Buona- 
parté could have had these old official returns reprinted, 
and my set were bought in an obscure country shops 
almost as waste paper. I therefore conclude, on the 
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On the first meeting of Parliament after the in- 


corporation of Corsica with France, Burke in an 
animated speech forebode much resulting evil from 
the fact : and most assuredly it did thence ensue to 
us, not, indeed, as he contemplated the conse- 
quences, but from the birth, on the island's soil, 
of the most fearful adversary that Great Britain has 


ever had to encounter, thus enabled to wield, as a _ 


Frenchman, the mighty power of France against 
us, against Europe’s freedom, and not less against 
France herself, the enslaved instrument of his 
ambition, though to her with some redeeming 
benefits. 


N.B.—The preceding was written, and would 


have been forwarded on the 3rd, but, being a | 


Friday, no post-day for London, I withheld it, 
and the following day read in The Times of Thurs- 
day the 2nd a letter supporting the previous one 
of the 28th, by a reference to Chateaubriand’s 
Mémoires d’ Outre Tombe, where the earlier date of 
Bonaparte’s birth is attempted to be proved not only 
by the Marriage Registry, but by a proclamation 
of the Sénat Conservateur, and by M. Eckard’s 
pamphlet. My answer briefly is, that the pro- 
clamation, dated the 3rd of April, 1814, was after 
Napoleon’s surrender of the crown, to which, as a 
foreigner, as it was the purpose to exhibit him, he 
could have no legitimate pretension ; insomuch 
that even his reign, the most splendid of the 
monarchy’s annals, was obliterated from the roll 
of the kingdom's sovereigns : the whole, therefore, 
of the utmost absurdity. And the authority of 
M. Eckard rests only on his first view of the sub- 
ject, which it would seem to “ Veritas,” the sub- 
scriber of the second letter, has not been retracted 
on ulterior inquiry, as he may see, by the article of 
“Napoleon” in the Biogruphie Universelle, that 
M. Eckard did, and as above stated. Chiteau- 
briand, though accepting high employment under 
Napoleon at first, nobly disdained all favour from 
him after the Duke d’Enghien’s assassination, and 
pursued him with bitter hatred, as his powerful 
pamphlet (De Buonaparte et des Bourbons) in 
1814, which so greatly facilitated the Restoration, 
and painted in such criminating colours the acts 
and character of the emperor, proved. Every 
effort, according to this brilliant writer, had been 
made to pervert the popular mind, conscience, and 
feelings. “Les enfans étaient placés dans des 


écoles, oh on leur apprenait, au son du tambour, | 


double evidence I have stated, that the 15th of August 


is the real date, 


“Why he chose to suppress it on his marriage, I 


repeat, I cannot guess. It could not have been igno- 
Trance, because the information in the volume of Services 
ds Officiers must have been supplied him. 

“Tam, Sir, your obedient servant, 


Sept. 3. 


“A Quarteaty Reviewer.” | 


lirréligion, la débauche, et le mépris des vertus 
domestiques.” Reproving, as I decidedly do, 
_ many elements of the national education under the 

Empire, this description of it I hesitate not to pro- 
nounce, in a great measure, a misrepresentation. 
| The main purpose was to make Napoleon an object 

almost of idolatry. 

A genuine mystification practised 

on France's admirable dramatist, Moliére, by the 

President Rose, Master of the Mint, may not be 
| unworthy of notice here. In the Médeciu malgré 

lui (Scene 6. Act L), Ignorelli is produced 
| hugging his bottle, and addressing to it a song, 
which, on the first representation of the play, the 
Président de la Monnaie translated into Latin. 
In a few days after, at the famous Hoétel de Ram- 
bouillet, he showed this version as from the Antho- 
logy, pretending that it was the original whence, 
| though concealed, Moliére had derived his song. 

The great comic author then present was astounded 

at the impeachment, which he indignantly contra- 

dicted, until a general smile disclosed the truth. 

The French and Latin lines shall here be placed 
| in juxtaposition, for the sake of comparison : 
Qu’ils sont doux, 

Bouteille jolie, 

Qu’ils sont doux, 

Vos jolis glougloux ! 

Mais mon sort ferait bien de jaloux, 

Si vous étiez toujours remplie ; 

Ah ! bouteille ma mie, 

Pourquoi vous videz-vous ?” 


“ Quam dulecs, 

Amphora ameena, 

Quam dulces 

Sunt tue voces ! 

Dum fundis meram in calices, 

Utinam semper e:ses plena ! 

Ah! cara mea lagena, 

Vacua cur jaces!” 
Similar hoaxes have frequently been practised, 
| and I could refer to some more; but this one will 
be considered quite sufficient. Molitre died in 
1673, after acting the part of Argan in his Malade 
Imaginaire, and in it turning the medical art into 
ridicule, when an apoplectic fit carried him off: 
which suggested to his friend Dr. Bichat the fol- 
| lowing epigram : 
| “ Roscius hie situs est tristi Molierus in urna, 
Cui genus humanum ludere, ludus erat. 
Dum ludit mortem, mors indignata jocantem 
| 


Corripit, et mimum fingere seva negat.” 
J. R. 


Cork. 


Minor Notes. 
Belon du Mans’ Observations — I have a book, 


24imo., well preserved, entitled Les Observations de 


| plusieurs Singularitez et choses admirables, trouvées 
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en Gréce, Asie, Judée, Egypte, Arabie, et autres 
pays étranges, Redigées en trois livres, par Pierre 
Belon du Mans: Anvers, 1555. The type is wholly 
Italic, and the Roman used, as we use Italic, for 
emphatic or remarkable passages. The woodcuts 
are good, as well as the plans of towns. The 
animals of the different countries are well de- 
lineated, but there are several fabulous species, 
one of which is the Flying Dragon, or Serpent 
Allé. The work, evidently a compilation, is ex- 


ecuted with a fidelity apparently rare in those 


times. ‘The portrait of the author represents him 
with a most venerable beard and doctor’s cap, 
aged thirty-six. Ihave seen no account of this 
book anywhere before. Cyrus Reppine. 


“The Chain of Salvation.” —I ey | tran- 
scribed the following from a curious old MS. 
containing music, recipes, and other miscellaneous 
matter : 

“Tue or Satvation, 


Ordained God Heaven 
Promised The Word Scripture 
Merited Christ Man's nature 
Sealed By < Sacraments > In{ The Church 
Received Faith | The heart 
Confessed The mouth Martyrdom 
Sanctified (?) Works | Regeneration.” 


Muanumission of Villeins.— The following cu- 
rious extract from an ancient MS. now in the 
= of Sir Thomas Phillipps, Bart., of 
roadway, contrasts strangely with the views of 
liberté, égalité, &c. of the nineteenth century : 


“ Nota admissioni primo dominus dabit corpus sui 
villani aliqui libero per chartam suam cum tota se- 
quela et omnibus suis catallis deinde ille liber donata- 
rius dabit illum nativum tanquam manumissum et a 
curia sui primi Domini per capillos dicti manumissi 
extra faciet deinde primus Dominus dabit dicto manu- 
missi suam terram quam primus tenuit in villenagio 
libere pro certo servitio militari seu soccagio pro ut 
sibi placuerit et hoc per suam chartam,” 

J. Noake. 


Worcester. 


Queries. 


QUERY ON A CORRUPT PASSAGE IN “Love's 
LABOUR'S LOST,” ACT Y. sc. 2. 


One of the most incorrigibly corrupt passages 
in the old editions of Shakspeare occurs in Love's 
Labour's Tost, Act V. Sc.2., where the King of | 
Navarre opposes the entry of the personators of | 
the nine worthies, and the Princess remonstrates | 
with him. In the old copies the passage is thus | 
given: | 
“ Nay, my good Lord, let me ore-rule you now ; 

That sport best pleases, that doth least know how. 


Where zeale strives to content, and the contents 
Dies in the zeale of that which it presents, 
Their forme confounded, makes most forme in mirth, 
When great things labouring perish in their birth,” 
Dr. Johnson proposed to read : 

“ Die in the zeal of him which them presents,” 


Monck Mason, objecting that Johnson's amend. 
ment makes it grammatical, but does not make jt 
sense, says, “ what does he mean by the contents 
that die in the zeal of him who presents them?" 
| And adds, “ The word contents, when signifying an 
_ affection of the mind, has no plural.” He then 
| proposes to read thus : 

* Where zeal strives to content, and the content 

Lies in the zeal of those which it presents,” 


Malone reads : 
“ Die in the zeal of them which it presents.” 


Saying, “ which for who is common in our author," 
and that the word it he believes refers to sport; 
but afterwards adds, “Jt however may refer 
to contents, and that word may mean the most 
material part of the exhibition.” 

The passage therefore stands in Boswell’s edi- 
tion thus : 


** That sport best pleases, that doth least know how; 
Where zeal strives to content, and the contents 
Die in the zeal of them which it presents. 

Their form confounded makes most form in mirth; 
When great things labouring perish in their birth.” 


Mr. Collier adopts this reading; and, contrary 
| to his usual custom, passes over the variations from 
the old copy in silence. Mr. Knight says: 


“With a slight alteration of punctuation, we print 
| two of these lines as in the original; altering their of 
| the third line to the, In the ordinary reading of the 

second line, that is altered to them; and this altered 
| form of the modern editions is less intelligible than the 
| original. We understand the reading thus: — Where 
zeal strives to give content, and the contents (things 
contained) die in the zeal, the form of that which zeal 
presents, being confounded, makes most form in mirth. 


None of the proposed emendations seem to me 
to have done much toward the elucidation of this 
obscure passage; and in the hope of something 
better from some of your correspondents who have 
turned their attention to the pages of the poet, I 
will merely state the points in which the cor- 


ruptions of the text appear to lie. These are of 
course the words which have been changed in the 
corrections proposed : contents in the second line; 
Dies, zeal, that, and presents, in the third line; and 
Their in the fourth. 

I must apologise for the length of this Query, 
but it was necessary to state what has been sug- 
gested for the convenience of such of your readers 
who may not have immediate access to the Ve- 


| riorum Shakspeare ; and your pages have alzeady 
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done such good service to the correction of other 

passages in the text, that Iam induced to think 

some one of your able correspondents will suggest 

a remedy for this perplexing passage, or that it 

may be found in the corrected copies of Mr. Cot- 

uer or of Mr. S. W. Sixcer. 
Mickleham, Aug. 28. 1852, 


LARIX OR LARCH TREE. 


The vegetating power still existing in Egyptian 
mummy wheat, as noticed in “N. & Vol. v., 
p. 538., and the progressive development and 
transmutation of species of plants, mentioned in 
“N. & Q.,” Vol. vi., p.7., are strong instances of 
the vitality of the vegetable kingdom. 

My Query, I am sorry to say, refers to the un- 
expected decay and probable extinction in this 
country of one of the most useful of all the trees 
of foreign origin ever naturalised in this island, 
the larch. Loudon, I see, in his Encyclopedia of 
Gardening, states that this tree was introduced 
into Britain in 1629; I do not know his authority 
for this. Marshall, in his treatise on Planting and 
Rural Ornament, mentions his having, in 1792, 
measured one in the grounds of Blair, in Athol — 


“ Which at five feet high girted upwards of eight 
feet, and contained by estimation four tons of timber, 
which larch, by the indisputable evidence of a person 
who remembered its being planted, was not at the time 
we measured it fifty-four years old; and at Dunkeld 
we measured another of very little more than fifty 
years old, which girted at the same height eight feet 
six inches, its height near a hundred feet, and its con- 
tents from four to five tons of timber.” 


These trees, therefore, must have been planted 
about the year 1738. I believe that the trees 
mentioned by Marshall are the oldest now in ex- 
istence in this country ; and the tradition is that 
they were brought in pots from the Alps, by or for 
the Duke of Athol, about 1738. From that time 
till within the last ten or twelve years, the value 
of the wood at an early age, and the rapidity of its 
growth, as well as the elegance of the tree itself as 
an ornamental plant, caused its more and more 
extensive use in forming plantations ; and the ex- 
istence at this time of some of the trees first 
brought to this country, at Dunkeld, at Blair, and 
at Monzie in Perthshire, gave strong evidence of 
their durability. But, alas! for the hopes of many 
a sanguine planter, this most valuable tree seems 
a to become extinct in this country as a timber 
ree, 

Within the last twelve or fourteen years a mor- 
tality began amongst the larch trees of a few years’ 
growth. The tops began to wither and die; then 
the ends of the side branches; and so gradually, 
in the course of four or five years, the trees died 
altogether, except where they were cut down on 


account of their unsightliness, and to make what 
use could be made of them before they rotted 
altogether. It was at first thought that nursery- 
men had used degenerate seed, gathered from im- 
proper subjects ; but the disease, after a few years, 
spread to the older trees, and those of fifty, sixty, 
and sevent years old are now dying in the same 
manner. W hether this general decay has yet 
reached the giants of the tribe in Perthshire, I 
know not. Some of the largest I have still hold 
their ground, but they are probably not above a 
century old; and even for them I now tremble. 

This disease is not local nor confined to peculiar 
soils. It attacks trees growing in the finest and 
deepest, as well as in the most barren or — 
soils, and in those most suited to them, and at all 
elevations above the sea. I do not know how far 
south the mortality has spread, but I know it exists 
in Oxfordshire, and northward in Cumberland, 
Northumberland, and throughout all the south of 
Scotland. 

Many endeavours have been made to trace the 
cause of this general decay of this species of tree, 
but hitherto, so far as I Sam. in vain. It does 
not, so far as can be observed, arise from any 
disease in the root; and though sometimes the 
trees are found decayed in the heart, yet as fre- 
quently they are found quite sound. 

I venture to ae as a Query, What is the 
cause of this general decay and death of the larch 
tree in Britain? The solution of the question 
would be satisfactory to many anxious sufferers, 
and might suggest a remedy. Perhaps it might 
be worth while to procure seed from the shingly 
and rocky slopes of the Alps and Apennines, its 
original habitat. 

The decay of the potato plant, which might 

roperly be the subject of another Query, has 
fiitherto in like manner baffled all inquiry as to its 
real cause, though various have been the theories 
and assertions on the subject, but none of them 
have stood the test of investigation. I believe 
Cobbett did not consider the destruction of this 
esculent as a misfortune to Ireland; but none, I 
believe, who know anything of the larch will dis- 
pute that the loss of i in this country will be a 
great one. J.8. 8. 


Minor Queries. 

Burials and Funerals. — The appendix to No- 
ble’s Memoirs of the Cromwell Family contains 
extracts from various registers, among them one 
from All Saints, Huntingdon. It is— 

“ Anno 1600. 

Mistris Oliver Cromwell, of Godmanchester, buriede 
the 27th July, and her funerall was the 17th of Au- 
gus! ” 

Was it then the practice at once to consign the 
dead to the grave without ceremony, and at a 
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more convenient season to perform the religious 
ceremony? In a sanitary point of view, such a 
course would undoubtedly be more beneficial than 


even longer. That our ancestors quickly con- 
signed their dead to the dust, and so far were 
wiser than their descendants, who talk so much 
about sanitary measures, other sources show. The 
register of Ramsey (Hunts) contains : 

* Ano. Dni. 1655. 

Oliver Cromwell, Knight of y* Bath, being aged | 
about 93 years, was buried the same night (28 of Au- 
gust).” | 

Sept. 18, 1657, Henry Cromwell died, and was | 
buried in the chancel of Ramsey on the 19th. 

There are other records in the same register to 
the same effect ; and in the church of St. Mary in 
this town are two monuments, one to “ William 
Adames,” who “departed this life one Satvrdai, | 
being the 18 of Febrvari an® Domini 1603 .... 
and bvried the 19 of that Febrvari;” the other 
over a descendant of Rowland Meyrick, Bishop of 
Bangor, “ Mawde Merik, Daghter to John Merik 
& Luce his wyeffe, was borne & bvried the 21 of 
Febrvari 1606.” Tee Ber. 


Pembroke. 


Title of James I. — On the fly-leaf of an ancient 
manuscript survey of the barony of Warrington, 
in the possession of Lord Lilford, are the following 
curious entries of the birth of one daughter and 
marriage of another, of Thomas Ireland of Bewsey, | 
and Margaret Ireland his wife : 


“ Margarett th’r fyft daughter & sixte child born on 
wednesday in the easter weeke, beinge the xjth of | 
Aprill 1604, aboute xj or xij of the clocke in the seacond 
yeare of Kinge James on England,” &c. 

“ Elizabeth Ireland the eldest daughter of Tho. | 
Treland was maryed the 20 of Aprill in the xjth yere 
of Kinge James on England, &c. unto Wm. Bankes, 
sonne & heire apparent unto James Bankes, esq., in the 
presence,” &e. 


Will some kind reader of the above extracts 
refer me to a similar instance of James I. being 
styled “ King on England,” and the reason why ? 
Of the accuracy of my reading there need be no 
doubt, since it has been confirmed by many of my 
friends. \ 


Coins placed in Foundations. — At what period | 
were coins first placed beneath the foundations of | 
buildings ? Joun H, A. 

Ensbury, Dorset. 


John Eeve's Psalms.—In the course of Disputes 
between the Fellows and the Provost of King's Col- 
lege, Cambridge, in 1565, it was attempted to con- 
viet the latter (Philip Baker by name) of Roman- 
ising tendencies, and even of burying books “ used | 
in the time of poperie in a corner above ground, | 


retaining the corpse in the house for a week or | 


against another daye.” Among the various cha 


of this nature, it is said that he entertained at his 
house many disaffected persons, when, “ besides 
taulke of the busshopp of London [Grindal], the 
defence of pilgrimage, &e., the Geneva psalmes 
were termed openlie at the table John Eeve’s 
psalmes.”—Ancient Laws, §c. for King's College, 


| edited by Haywood and Wright, pp. 209, 210, 


Will any one be kind enough to explain this 
sobriquet ? 
St. Catharine’s Hall, Cambridge. 


Marriage Ceremony. — The Manual of Sarum 
enjoined that if the bride was a maid, she should 
have her glove off; if a widow, her glove on, 
“ Si puella sit, discodpertum habeat manum, si vidua 
tectum.” What was the origin of this custom? 


Crxricvs (D). 


Where was the first Prince of Wales born? — 
This is a Query which I should be glad to see 
answered. For my own part, I must confess to 
putting a pleasurable faith in all romantic tradi- 
tions; and I like to believe that the future Ed- 
ward IT. was really born the Prince of Wales, in 
the little chamber of the Eagle Tower of Caernar- 
von Castle. Acting from this belief, I have made 
drawings of the spot, in all elaborate enthusiasm. 
But gentlemen of a rationalistic turn of mind go 
there now-a-days, and, when the guide has shown 
the room, and rapidly achieved his stereotyped 
description, they cast a slur upon his character for 
veracity, and seek to undermine his faith by dark 
insinuations to the following effect : — That, im- 
primis, it was hardly probable, when the castle 
contained many better rooms, that the queen would 
be “cabin'd, cribb’d, confined,” in a servitor's 
waiting-room, where her bed would occupy quite 
the lion’s share of the apartment. That, secondly, 
it could not have been the scene of the prince's 
birth, from the very suflicient reason, that the 
room was not then built! And that, thirdly and 
lastly, the queen's accouchement ‘did not take 
place in any part of Caernarvon Castle! Modera 
research terribly disturbs oral tradition ; and, 
doubtless, the guide in question would be glad to 
see a decisive answer to the Query T now put, and 
would be induced to ask, “If Edward of Caer- 
narvon was not born at Caernarvon, where was he 
born?” Curnpert Bezpe, B.A. 


Shakspeare Query. —In what edition was the 
stage-direction “ writing,” at the conclusion of the 
ghost scene in Hamlet, tirst inserted ? E 

I have made the correctness of that stage direc- 
tion the subject of challenge in “ N. & Q.,” Vol. v., 
p-241. Since then I have examined the first three 
quartos and the last folio (1685), but it does not 
appear in any of them. A. E. B 

Leeds. 
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Witch Jugs. -— In pulling down an old house at 
Saffron Walden the workmen found a small grey- 
beard jug embedded in the chalk. It has been 

ronounced by people in the town a witch jug, it 
in customary about that time (1610, in which 
the house was built) to place under the entrance 
door a jug filled with horse-shoe nails, to prevent | 
the entrance of witches. Can any of your sub- 

seribers inform me whether this was general at that 

time, or merely a local superstition in the town of | 
Saffron Walden ? H. B. | 

Rickling. 

Bishops’ Lawn Sleeves.—Whiat is the date of the 
present robes of Anglican bishops,—the lawn 


sleeves, &c.? Is it of post-Reformational origin or | 
no? J.G.T. 


Baptist May.— What relation was the notorious 
Bab. May, Privy Purse to Charles II., to Hugh 
May, the architect, the friend of Evelyn and Pepys, 
and to Sir Humphrey May? I believe he was 
brother to Hugh. I should be glad to be referred 
toany source of information respecting Bab. be- 
sides Pepys and Evelyn, especially as to the offices 
held by him, and as to his illegitimate issue . . 


Harvest Moon.—Is it true that the “ harvest 
moon,” which shines during the month of August, 
is longer visible, and appears larger than at any 
other part of the year? Ifso, why ? E. A. S. 


St. Luke's Day.” — Amongst my portraits, &e. 
Ihave a print published 1816, by J. ‘T. Smith, 
ealled “St. Luke’s Day: a poor Painter remov- 
ing,” with § in the corner. 

Can you or any of your readers tell me anything 
about it? Is it a caricature upon some artist of 
the time ? E. F. 


Lalys.—I have for some time been looking for 


information concerning this architect, who is men- 


tioned in Sir R. C. Hoare’s edition of Baldwin's 
Itinerary as having designed Neath Abbey. He 
was originally brought by Richard Granville 
“from the land of Canaan;” he was eminent “ in 


art of masonry, and constructed the most | 


celebrated monasteries, castles, and churches in 
the country. He obtained land Llanewydd, and 
built Lalyston (Trev Lalys), and removed the 
eburch to that place ; after that he went to Lon- 
don, and was architect to King Henry I. ; and he 
taught the art to many of the Welsh and English.” 
Ishould feel greatly obliged by any information 
upon Lalys’ life and career, and the works he 
executed for King Henry and others. Bods. 


Roman Road in Berkshire. — In a country walk 
a few days since on the Isley Downs, about two 


_ miles north-east from Blewbery, in Berkshire, I 


stumbled upon what I conceive to be one of the 
old Roman roads, in excellent preservation ; it 
extends to the distance of three miles from the 
point before mentioned. It is a beautiful green 
road, twenty-one yards wide, with embankments 
of three feet high on the south and north sides. 
At the point about two miles west from the Wal- 
lingford Road station running to the south, there 
appears to be the remains of a Roman station. 
About a quarter of a mile east from this, the road 
continues perfectly straight and nearly level for 
the space of one mile. A rustic informed me it 
was called the fair mile. Will some of your cor- 


| respondents kindly inform me if this be a portion 


of the old Roman Ridgeway, or Inkling Street, 
which enters the county of Berks from Wiltshire, 
which will much oblige Georce Hopees. 


“ Cap of Maintenance.” —Can any of your cor- 
respondents tell me the origin of the “Cap of Dig- 
nity” or “ Maintenance?” If ever worn, when, 
where (in what country), and by whom ? 

I have not been able to trace it further than 
Henry VILL, who received it from Pope Julius IT. 
for defending the Roman Catholic faith. A. K.C. 


Dr. Swiney.—Can you or any of your readers 
inform me where Dr. Swiney was born? He died 
in 1844, leaving a very curious will; and, among 
other bequests, a prize goblet every five years to 
the author of the best work on medical jurispru- 
dence: the judges to be the Members of the 
Society of Arts, and the Fellows of the College of 
Physicians, with the wives of such of both as may 
be married. 

As the adjudication will again soon take place, 
I am anxious to know something about Dr. Swi- 
| ney’s birth and parentage. InquisiToR. 


The Irvingites. — What books have been pub 
lished relating to the “ Irvingites,” their history, 
or their doctrines ? B. H. A. 


“ Works of the Learned,” §:c.—Many of your cor- 
| respondents are versed in the bibliography of parti- 
cular subjects. It would be an excellent thing, if, 
without waiting to have it drawn out by Queries, 
, they would severally throw their mites into the 

treasury, on detached points which are under con- 
fusion. For instance, what between the Acta 
Eruiitorum, the Nouvelles de la République des 
| Lettres, the Ouvrages des Savans, the Present 
State of the Republic of Letters, the Works of the 
| Learned, &c., §c.. and the occasional disposition to 
| speak of the foreign works under translated titles, 
| I have often found myself puzzled. Could any 
| one give a distinct account of the English periodi- 
cals of the above names, or others of the same 
| class ? 
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The Fern Osmunda; and old Books on Plants. 
— Gerard calls the Brown Osmund Royal “ The 
Hearte of Osmund the Waterman.” Can any of 
your correspondents give me an insight into the 
origin of the expression, which doubtless arose 
from some legend or tradition ? 

I should also feel obliged for any lists of books 
which treat of the rustic uses, or of the folk lore, 
attached to our native plants ? or any information 
on the quaint old fancies with which the older 
botanical works abound ? SELEvucus, 


[We gladly repeat this Query, which has already 
been put by J. M. B. in our second volume, p. 199., as 
we share in the anxiety of both for the recovery of the 
tradition on which it is obvious the name is founded. 
There is one work we would recommend to the notice 
of our correspondent, containing much curious and 
interesting matter on botanical folk lore, entitled, 
Cirele of the Seasons, and Perpetual Key to the Calendar 
and Almanack ; to which is added the Circle of the Hours, 
and the History of the Days of the Week; being a Com- 
pendious Illustration of the History, Antiquities, and 
Natural Phenomena of each Day in the Year, 12mo., 
Lond., 1828, Under Feb. 24 occurs the following 


notice of the Great Fern, Osmanda regalis : —“ I find | 


this Great Fern called Osman Roy, recorded as in 
fruetification to-day, and it probably is so long before. 


* Auld Botany Ben was wont to jog 
Thro’ rotten slough and quagmire bog, 
Or brimfull dykes and marshes dank, 
Where Jack-a-Lanterns play and prank, 
To seek a cryptogamious store 
Of moss, of carix, and fungus hoare, 
Of ferns and brakes, and such like sights, 
As tempt out scientific wights 
On winter's day ; but most his joy 
Was finding what ’s called Osman Roy.’” 

Botan. Travestied.] 


Passage in Tennyson. — In Tennyson's Locksley 
Hall, near the commencement, we read: 


_*’Tis the place, and all around it, as of old, the cur- 
lew’s call 
Dreary gleams about the moorland flying over Locks- 
ley Hall.” 


The ambiguity is in both lines. In the first, 
“ curlew's call” may be a plural substantive and 
a verb, or two substantives: in the second, 
“ dreary gleams” may be an adverb (poetic) and 
verb, governed by “ call ;” or adjective and plural 
substantive ; and “ flying” may refer to the “ cur- 
lews,” or the “gleams.” My notion is, that Ten- 
nyson refers to some weather-prognostic respecting 
the peculiar call of the curlews on the approach of 
a storm, or of evening; in which case the passage 
would read: 

“ This is the place; and (as in former days) the cur- 


lews, as they fly over Locksley Hall, call forth dreary 
gleams all about the moorlands and around this spot.” 


Am I right? Ifso, what authority is there for 
the supposed sign of foul weather ? 
C. Mansrietp 


Minor Queries Answered. 


Cavaliers abroad.—W here may I search, at home 
| or elsewhere, for particulars of the lives abroad, 
until the Restoration, of the Royalists who fled to 
France after the execution of Charles I.? 

[Consult The Life of Dr. John Barwick, 8vo., 1724, 
especially the English edition, which is enriched with 
many valuable biographical notices of the expatriated 
Royalists by the editor, the Rev. Hilkiah Bedford ; 
also, Characters of Eminent Men in the Reigns of 
Charles I. and II., including the Rebellion, from the 
Works of Lord Chancellor Clarendon. With Notes by 
Edmund Turnor, jun., 4to., 1793. The new and en- 
larged edition of The Diary and Correspondence of John 
Evelyn may also be consulted. ] 


“* He's tall and he’s straight as a Poplar Tree.”"— 
Observing a long row of Lombardy poplars (Po- 
pulus fustigiata) near the ruins of a monastery, my 
friend remarked, “The old monks seem to have 
been fond of that tree, as it is frequently seen in 
| such situations.” “That can hardly be,” I replied, 
* for the Lombardy poplar was not introduced into 
Britain prior to the middle of the last century.” 
“Oh,” says he, “don't you know the old song: 

He's tall, and he’s strait as the poplar tree, 
His cheeks are as fresh as the rose?’ 


You must either admit an earlier introduction for 
the tree, or show that the song is not a century 
old.” 

Now, the former position I can by no means 
admit; but without the assistance of “ N. & Q.” 


quite despair of proving the latter. Pray, then, 

who was the author of this song, and when was it 

written ? G. Munrorp. 
East Winch. 


[The author is Mrs, Frances Brooke, and the song 
occurs in her comic opera, Rosina, Act L., first printed 
in 1782.) 


Third Declaration of the Prince of Orange.—In 
the volume of tracts which were published in the 
years 1687 and 1688, there is one with this title: 
“By His Highness William Henry Prince of 
Orange, A Third Declaration.” 1 

Prefixed to the copy before me is a manuscript 
note, written evidently in a cotemporary hand, 
which is as follows: “This was published and 
0. for genuine, and did great service; the 

rince knew not of it.” 

Can any of your readers inform me whether 
there is any good authority for believing this 
declaration not to be genuine; and if so, is the 
real author known, or can any well-founded con- 
jecture be given as to who he was? 
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* The declaration is signed William Henry Prince family. Speaking of the bishop, in vol. vii. p. 136., he 
of Orange, by his Highness’ special command, , says, “ William Chadderton was born at Nuthurst near 
C. Huygens ; and is dated from Sherburn Castle, | Manchester, being the son of Edmund Chadderton and 
the 28th day of November, 1688, and contains | Margery Cliffe of Cheshire, his wife; which Edmund 


icht pages. Joun Branriut Harrison. | YS the son of Jeffrey Chadderton of Nuthurst afore- 
_ te Street, Maidstone. — | said, being descended of a very good and ancient family 
| 


in Lancashire, and not Cheshire, as Parker has it. 
[Rapin, as well as the author of The Life of Wil- | Browne Willis,” he adds, “gives him the following 
liam I/I., p. 150., edit. 1705, speak of the Third De- | arms: ‘Argent, a chevron gules, between three Z. 
claration as a palpable forgery. Hugh Speke owned | sable, on the chevron a mullet of the second.’ But 
himself the writer of it. See The Secret History of the | this,” says Cole, “I conceive to be a mistake: First, 
Revolution in 1688, pp. 33—41.: Lond, 1715.] from the MS. table in Queen’s College differing from 
these arms; and, secondly, because the same arms as 
Chadderton Family.— Can any of your Lanca- | are assigned to him on the said table are also appro- 
shire readers furnish we with a descent of the | priated to the name of Chadderton in a valuable MS. 
Chadderton family, of which William Chadderton, | Book of Heraldry in my possession, and which I 
Bishop of Chester, was a member? ‘They resided copied from one belonging to King’s College Library, 
at Nuthurst, near Manchester. What was the date wrote by Wm. Smith Rouge Dragon in 1604; and 
of their original settlement there; and when did | #T¢; gules a cross bottony nowed Or. 2d. and Sd. A. a 
their residence at this place cease? What arms chevron gule, inter 3 Z. sable.”* In vol. xxxiii. p. 184. 
did this family bear ? LEop1ensis. Cole adds, “ There is no way of reconciling the different 
| arms but by supposing the bishop bore them quarterly, 
Leeds. as in the trick given in vol. xi, p. 223,” 
[Among Cole’s MSS. in the British Museum will In vol, xi. p. 223., Cole has furnished the following 
be found some interesting notices cf the Chadderton pedigree : — 


Geoffrey Chatterton=, . . daughter of.... 
of Nuthurst, 


Edmund Chatterton = Margaret, daughter of 


of Nuthurst, Cliffe of Cheshire, 
| 
Geo, Chatterton of = Jane, daughter of Catherine, daughter= Wm. Chatterton, D.D., Mr. of 
Nuthurst in Lan- | Edw. Warren of to John Revell | Queen’s Coll., Bp. of Chester, 
cashire. Poynton. of London. then of Lincoln, 
Dorothy. Emlyn, Edmund. Joane, daughter and=Sir Ric. Brooke of Norton 


sole heir. | in Cheshire, Knt. 


Ell, daughter and sole heir = Torrel Joscelyne of Essex. 
| 


Theodore, daughter and sole heir of Torrell Joscelyne. 


Scriveners’ Company of London. — Where can | thenshire, who married Lady Elizabeth, daughter 
the records of this extinct company be consulted ? of Lord Hastings ? 
J. K. | Were the Donnes of Norfolk, Oswestry, So- 
_ [Among the Harleian MSS., No. 2295., is a book | mersetshire, the Dons of Berwickshire, and the 
in folio, which formerly belonged to some Master of the | Dones of Cheshire, originally connected ? 


Company of Seriveners of London, containing various | If there exist pedigrees in print or MS. of the 


documents relating to this company. ] above, or of the families of Dwnn, Doune, —— 
. : or Doan; Dun, Dune, Dunn, or Dunne, where 
Dr. John Donne. — In the history of the Life of | are they to be patent ? * 7 Louis Dox, 2. 


Dr. John Donne, Dean of St. Paul’s, London, it is , a : 
said that he was the son of a London merchant [Among the MSS. in the British Museum will be 
descended from a respectable Welsh family. found the following notices and pedigrees of the Donne 


patage some of your able correspondents can * The same arms are given to the Lancashire and 
Sir Ju me whether he was from the same stock as | Yorkshire branches of the family in Robson's British 
ir John Donne, Knight of Kidwelly, in Caermar- | Heraldry, art. “ Chaderton.” 
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family : — Pedigree of Donne of Utkinton, Cheshire, 
Addit, MSS. No. 5836, pp. 181—186.; Done of Shrop- 
shire, Addit. MSS. No. 14,314, p. 18.; Dwn, Addit. 
MSS. No. 14,995, and 15,020, p. 46. Sims’ Inder 
to Heralds’ Visitations gives the following refer- 
enees : — Downe of Bodney, Harl. MSS. No. 1177, 
p. 95.; No. 1552, p. 2136; Downe of Great Melton 
and Wremplengham from Suffolk, Harl.{MSS. No. 
1177, p. 102.; No. 1552, p. 17 b, 37 b; No 4755, 
p. 8, a, b, and p.13.; No. 1589, p. 15., 32 6; No. 
6093, pp. 16. 39. Addit. MSS, No. 11,388, p. 65. 
For a large number of various collections of Welsh 
pedigrees, see the Index to the Harl. MSS., p. 415.] 


Replied. 
THE BURIAL OF SIR JOHN MOORE. 
(Vol. v., p. 585.) 


My attention has been called by a friend to an 
article which appeared in “ N. & Q.” of June 19, 
1852, signed Batiiorensis, where your correspon- 
dent says: “I believe the clergyman who read the 
service is now living near Hereford, and that he 


will state that the interment took place in the | 


morning of the day after the battle.” 

I am the clergyman alluded to, who officiated on 
that memorable occasion. I was chaplain to the 
brigade of Guards attached to the army under the 
command of the late Sir John Moore; and it fell 
to my lot to attend him in his last moments. 
During the battle he was conveyed from the field 
by a sergeant of the 42nd, and some soldiers of 
that regiment and of the Guards, and I followed 
them into the quarters of the general, on the quay 
at Corunna, where he was laid on a mattress on the 
floor; and I remained with him till his death, 
when I was kneeling by his side. After which, it 
was the subject of deliberation whether his corpse 


| 
there having been no means to provide a coffin— 


should be conveyed to England, or be buried on | 


the spot; which was not determined before I left 
the general’s quarters. I determined, therefore, 
not to embark with the troops, but remained on 
shore till the morning, when, on going to his quar- 
ters, I found that his body had been removed 
during the night tothe quarters of Col. Graham, 
in the citadel, by the officers of his staff, from 


whence it was borne by them, assisted by myself, | 


to the grave which had been prepared for it, on 
one of the bastions of the citadel. It now being 
daylight, the euemy discovered that the troops had 
been withdrawn and embarked during the night. 
A fire was opened by them shortly after upon the 
ships which were still in the harbour. The 
funeral service was therefore performed without 
delay, as we were exposed to the fire of the 
enemy’s guns; and after having shed a tear over 


the earth closed upon him, and 
« We left him alone with his glory !” 


A full and authenticated account of this interest. 
ing event will be found in The Narrative of the 
Campaign of the British Army in Spain commanded 
by His Excellency Sir John Moore, K.B., f 
authenticated by Official Papers and Original 
ters. By James Moore, Esq. 

I trust that I have satisfactorily answered the 
inquiries of your correspondent, and shall be happy 
to reply to any further inquiries which he may 
wish to make relating to that interesting event, 

H. J. Symons, 
Vicar of St. Martin’s, Hereford. 

Hereford. 


MACAULAY's “YOUNG LEVITE.” 
(Vol. vi., p. 194. &e.): 


As your 148th Number contains some further 
illustrations in support of Mr. Macaulay's repre- 
sentation of the status of the inferior clergy in 
England at the end of the sixteenth and begin- 
ning of the seventeenth centuries, I would venture 
to call your attention to a passage in Burton's 
apology for him, a clergyman undertaking the 
labour of writing the Anatomy of Melancholy, and 
thus seeming to trench on the province of 
professors of medicine, which he defends on the 
ground that he knows many a physician who has— 


« Taken orders in hope of a benefice ; and why may not 
a melancholy divine, that can get nothing but by 
simony, profess physic? Many poor country vicars, 
for want of other means, are driven to their shifts, to 
turn mountebanks, quacksalvers, empiricks ; and if 
our greedy patrons hold us to such hard conditions, as 
commonly they do, they will make most of us work 
at some trade, as Paul did — at last turn taskers, malt 
sters, costermongers, graziers, sell ale, as some have 
done, or worse.”— Burton's Anatomy of Melancholy, 
vol. i., “ Democritus to the Reader,” p. 22. 


A correspondent, Meanion, in your 2nd 
Number (Vol.i., p. 26.), called attention to one 
expression in the remarkable section of Burton, m 
which, among the “causes of melancholy,” he 
particularises the “ misery of scholars,” and above 
all, the degradation of the “ trencher chaplain” m 
the halls of his patron. It may suffice that atten- 
tion has been directed to this section of Burton; 
but your correspondent has pointed out but one 
of the many illustrations of Macaulay's correct- 


ness, which abound in this chapter; a portion of 
| his great work, which Burton evidently 


wrote 


from bitter experience of its truth and reality. 
He quotes, in corroboration of his own assertions, 


the remains of the departed general, whose body | 


was wrapt 
“ With his martial cloak around him,”— 


the declaration of — 
“A grave minister, then and now a reverend Bishop 
of this church (Howson); who, in a sermon p 
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at St. Paul’s Cross in 1579, says: ‘ We that are bred 
up in learning, and destined by our parents for the 
ministry, suffer our childhood in the grammar school, 
the torments of martyrdom. When we come to the 
University, if we live of the college allowance, we are 
needy of all things but hunger and fear.’” 


And after all this expenditure of time, body, 
and spirits, substance and patrimony, he con- 
tinues: 


“We must pay for a poor parsonage or vicarage of 


$01. per annum to the patron, for the lease of a life | 


(a spent and outworn life), either in annual pension, or 
above the rate of a copyhold, with the hazard and loss 


of our souls by simony and perjury, and the forfeiture | 
of all our spiritual preferments in esse and posse, both | 


present and to come; what father, after a while, will 
be so improvident, to bring up his son to his great 
charge, to this necessary beggary? What Christian 
will be so irreligious to bring up his son in that course 
of life which, by all probability and necessity, cogit ad 
turpia, enforeing to sin, will entangle him in simony 
and perjury: a beggar’s brat, taken from the bridge, 


where he sits a-Legging, if he knew the inconvenience, | 


had cause to refuse it.” 

“If,” adds Burton, “there be no more hope of 
reward, no better encouragement, I say again, Frange 
leves calamos, et scinde, Thalia, libellos; \et’s turn 
soldiers, sell our books, and buy swords, and guns, and 
pikes, or stop bottles with them; turn our philo- 
sophers’ gowns (as Cleantl:es did) unto millers’ coats, 
leave all, and rather betake ourselves to any other 
course of life, than to continue longer in this misery.”— 
Burton’s Anatomy of Melancholy, Part I., sec. 2. 


mem. 3, subs. 15. 
W. W. E. T. 
Warwick Square, Belgravia. 


It will be seen, from the following passage, that 
the degradation of the clergy, or at least of pri- 
vate chaplains, must be dated farther back than 
the seventeenth century. The writer is Agobard, 
Archbishop of Lyons, who died in 840: 


“ Feeditas nostri temporis omni lachrymarum fonte 
ploranda, quando increbuit consuetudo impia, ut poena 
vullus inveniatur quantulumeunque proficiens ad 
honores et gloriam temporalem, qui non domesticum 
habeat saeerdotem, non cui obediat, sed a quo inces- 
santer exigat licitam simul atque illicitam obedientiam, 
Ma ut plerique inveniantur, qui aut ad mensas ministrent 
aut saccata vina misceant, aut canes ducant, aut caballos, 
quilus femine sedent, regant aut agellos provideant.”— 
De Privilegio et Jure Sacerdotii, c. xi. 

C. H. 


St. Catharine's Hall, Cambridge. 


THE HAUMONY OF MILTON. 


(Vol. ii., pp. 88. 141. 173. 410.) 


The identity of this plant not having yet been 
determined, I beg to revive the question by offer- 
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ing a few observations on the communications of 
your correspondents, 

Dr. Basham has given the lines from Comus 
which describe the Hemony, but with the omission 
of one important particular, which seems to denote 
that the plant was common in our soil. The 
entire passage is as follows : 

“ Among the rest a small unsightly root, 

But of divine effect, he cull'd me out; 

The leaf was darkish, and had prickles on it, 

Lut in another country, as he said, 

Bore a bright golden flower, but not in this soil : 

Unknown, and like esteem’d, and the dull swain 

‘Treads on it daily, with his clouted shoon : 

And yet more med’cinal is it than that moly, 

That Hermes once to wise Ulysses gave ; 

He eall’d it Hamony, and gave it me, 

And bade me keep it as of sov’reign use 

*Gainst all enchantments, mildew, blast, or damp, 

Or ghastly furies’ apparition.” 

Ilere we have a plant so common amongst us, 
that “the dull swain treads on it daily ;” it has a 
“prickly leaf,” and though with us it does not 
bring its blossoms to perfection, in other countries 
it bears “a bright golden flower.” 

K. P.D.E. refers us for the identification of 
this plant to the Alysson of Dioscorides, and quotes 
Ilenry Lyte’s translation of Rembert Dodoen’s 
Herbal, where it is described ; it is not, however, 


| “ found in this country, but in the gardens of some 


| it called hemony. 


Neither has it a prickly leaf, nor is 
It has therefore no claim to be 


herboristes.” 


| thought the plant we are in search of, unless, in- 


deed, the single circumstance that “the same 
hanged in the house, or at the gate or entry, 
keepeth man and beast from enchantments and 
witching,” can be admitted. 

The Alysson of Dioscorides is the Farsetia 
clypeata of modern botanists, a small cruciferous 
plant with yellow flowers, indigenous to the south 
of Europe. 

NN. quotes Ovid's Metamorphoses for the word 
Hemony, where it occurs as an adjective, not as a 
substantive, and therefore affords us no assistance 
in our research. 

T. M. B. quotes a beautiful passage from Cole- 
ridge, in which the mystical meaning of the word 
is given, but no conjecture as to the plant which 
bore the name of Hamony. 

Lastly, G. M. of Guernsey would identify the 
Hemony of Milton with the Hemionion of Theo- 
phrastus and Pliny ; there is nothing however but 
a slight similarity in the sound of the words 
Hemony and Hemionion— certainly nothing in 
their etymologies — which can justify this conjec- 
ture: with equal reason the ‘Hysoviris of Dioscorides 
might be said to be the Hamony. 

The Hemionion is thought to be the Scolopen- 
drium ceterach, and the Hemionitis the Scolopen- 
drium Hemionitis ; neither of which bears the 
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least resemblance to the plant mentioned by 
Milton. 

The Hemony should rather be sought for in 
some of our old herbals, as in that of Ascham, 
Blackwell, Copland, Culpeper, Gerard, Keogh, 
Newton, Parkinson, Petiver, Salmon, Turner, 
Westmacott, &c.; to all which many of your 
readers have probably access. G. Munrorp. 

East Winch. 


MITIGATION OF CAPITAL PUNISHMENT TO A 
FORGER. 


(Vol. vi., pp. 153. 229.) 


Your correspondent H. B.C. may be glad to 
know that the account of this circumstance is 
ory in Pearson's Life of William Hey, Esq., 

AS. : London, printed for Hurst, Robinson, & 
Co., 1823. 


“Mr. H » @ young man who was clerk in the 
banking-house of Messrs. Elam and Thompson, was 
brought before Mr. Hey under the charge of forgery. 
He was a member of a respectable family; he had 
fallen gradually into the pernicious habit of drinking. 
To supply himself with money he secretly filled up 
some of the printed bills circulated by country bankers, 
and appropriated them to his own use. Two of these 
notes, with the signature Elam & Co., were proved to 
be forged, and he was accused. The evidence against 
him was too strong to admit of contradiction, and he 
confessed his crime. ‘ The order for his commitment 
was signed ; he was sent to the Leeds prison, and was 
to be transferred on the following day to York Castle.’ 
Mr. Hey, fecling some compassion for him, gave him 
some advice privately, and enjoined him on his arrival 
at York, to request the visits of the Rev. William Ri- 
chardson *, ‘who informed the mayor, during a visit 
which he made to York, that H had sent for him 
on his first arrival at the Castle, that he had constantly 
visited this unhappy criminal, and that he considered 
him truly penitent and converted to God.’ He was 
tried at the ensuing assizes, found guilty, and left for 
execution. His family and friends were deeply affected 
by this train of mournful circumstances, ‘ amongst 
whom Mr. Faweett, afterwards Dr. Fawcett, a Baptist 
minister, who resided near Halifax in Yorkshire, a man 
of superior talents, and of distinguished worth and 
piety, exerted himself with unwearied zeal and kind- 
ness to serve him. Mr. Fawcett had published An 
Essay on Anger in the year 1787, and by some means 
this book had been recommended to the notice of our 
late pious and excellent sovereign, George the Third. 
His Majesty was much pleased with it; he read it 
through twice, and said to some of his attendants, that 
he must make the author a bishop.’ Hearing that he 
was a Dissenter, ‘with that kindness and condescension 
by which his majesty was so amiably distinguished, he 
directed that Mr. Fawcett might be informed of the 


* Minister of the parish of St. Michael le Belfrey, 
and sub-chanter or head of the vicars-choral of the ca- 
thedral in York. 


satisfaction he had derived from perusing his essay, and 
of his desire to bestow some token of his royal favour 
upon him, when he should be informed how this could 
be done most acceptably to Mr. Faweett.’ . . .«W 
Mr. Faweett heard of the condemnation of the criminal, 
and saw his pious relatives overwhelmed with distress, 
he was much affected, and having seriously revolved 
this affair, he formed the noble and benevolent purpose 
of using the permission given him by his sovereign, to 
ask the life of H as the greatest kindness which 
his majesty could confer upon him.’ He sent a petition 
to the king, and a letter soon arrived conveying this 
welcome intelligence, ‘ You may rest assured that his 
life is safe.’ ‘H was transported to New South 
Wales.’ Since his arrival there the governor and 
chaplain of the colony have expressed their approbation 
of his behaviour, and H gained so far the con- 
fidence of the governor, that he was employed by him 
in services of trust and importance ; and, when many 
years had elapsed after his transportation, the Rey, 
Samuel Marsden continued to bear a favourable tes- 
timony to his general deportment.” — Life of Willian 
Hey, Esq., pp. 45— 57. 

Mr. Hey was elected a second time Mayor of 
Leeds in 1801. Further information, with the 
name of the forger, might be obtained from the 
records at York Castle. R. J. Autes. 


PHOTOGRAPHY APPLIED TO ARCIILHOLOGY, AND 
PRACTISED IN THE OPEN AIR. 


(Vol. vi., pp. 193. 251.) 


The question as to the best mode of taking 
Photographic views in the open air—a matter 
which I agree with Mr. Tuoms in thinking has 
not been sufficiently considered or acted 
archeologists —will probably be answered in dif- 
ferent ways, according as the respondents are most 
familiar with the Daguerreotype, the Talbotype, or 
the Collodion process. 

Each of these has its peculiar advantages ; and 
if I advocate the Collodion process, it is because 
I think the balance of advantage is greatly in its 
favour: and I have the authority of perhaps | 
best Daguerreotype operator in London for saying 
that he considers “ the days of the Daguerreoty 
are numbered.” For the purpose to which A. H. 
is desirous of applying Photography, the argument 
seems greatly in favour of the Collodion process. 
Collodion being so much more sensitive than the 
Talbotype process, monuments, antiquities, public 
buildings, &c. may be taken by it, when the want 
of light would render the Talbotype process 
almost useless. While it must be considered 
that in proportion as the various paper processes 
are made more sensible to light, so must they be 
more rapidly used; and for that purpose require 
that there should be at hand as many chemical and 
other requisites as would be necessary to pursue 
the Collodion process. It is one of the great Te 
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commendations of this latter process, that as the 
icture is developed on the spot, the result is 
own at once; whereas, in the other cases, it is 
not until the subsequent development of the pic- | 
ture at home that the manipulator asvertains 
whether he has succeeded or failed: so that while | 
alailure in the Collodion process may be imme- 
diately remedied by a fresh attempt, in the case of | 
the other processes such a proceeding is often im- 
cticable. It is another greater feature in the 
tographic practice which I am advocating, that 
the picture obtained is a positive — or if exposure | 
of the prepared glass plate in the camera should | 
have exceeded the period necessary to produce a | 
positive, the result will probably be a negative, | 
from which excellent positives may be produced 
by 
‘ostponing, therefore, for the present all consi- 
deration of the Daguerreotype and Talbotype, I 
will now proceed to give A. H. R. such informa- 
tion as will, I trust, enable him, and other gentle- | 
men “desirous of taking accurate views of anti- 
quarian remains,” to accomplish so desirable an 
object ; and this without the necessity of “ carry- 
ing their tent ” with them. 
irst, it will be necessary for him to provide 
himself with a camera having loose sleeves made 
of black jean attached to the sides, through which 
he can introduce his hands into the body of it (as 
originally designed by Mr. William Brown, of 
Ewell), and furnished at the back with a similar 
contrivance for the head; so that the operator, 
when in the open air, has in his camera all the 
advantages of a darkened chamber; yellow light, 
which may be graduated according to circum- 
stances, being admitted through a small piece of 
ellow glass (with a sliding cover), which must be | 
inserted in the top of the camera for that purpose. | 
The camera must also be provided with a bath 
either of glass or gutta percha, to contain the 
solution of nitrate of silver — thirty grains to the 
ounce of distilled water — which bath, during the | 
time of operating, is allowed to drop into a mov- | 
able chamber, made for that purpose at the bottom 
of the camera, so as not to be in the way of the 
operator. I am now constructing a camera com- 
bining some improvements, expressly for out-door 
operations, which when completed I shall be happy 
to describe for the information of your readers. 

It is so obvious that the beauty and accuracy of 
the pictures must depend in the first instance on 
the goodness of the image thrown on the prepared | 
glass plate, which can only be obtained by a | 
perfect lens, that great discretion should be shown | 
in the choice of one; nor should the intending | 
photographist be afraid of paying a liberal price 
for that which, if imperfect, would render all his 
subsequent pains, trouble, and expense entirely 
useless, 

Presuming, therefore, your Querist to have pro- 


| 


vided himself with these essentials, a camera such 
as I have described, and fitted with a good lens, I 
will now proceed to tell him, first, how to prepare 
his chemicals, and, secondly, how to make use of 
them. 

Having tried innumerable suggestions as to the 


| making of collodion, and having purchased it 


wherever it could be procured, during the many 
experiments I have performed, with the view of 
ascertaining the collodion from which the most 
agreeable results could be produced, I have no 
hesitation in pronouncing collodion prepared in 
the following way to be that best adapted for 
general use. . 

To prepare the Gun Cotton. — Place one hun- 
dred grains of clean jeweller’s cotton in a large 
basin, and pour upon it an ounce and a half of 
nitric acid, previously mixed with one ounce of 
strong sulphuric acid. Frequently knead it with 
glass rods during five minutes, at the end of which 
time the cotton is to be immediately plunged into 
cold water, and washed as long as any trace of 
acid remains, which can be more readily detected 
by the taste than by any other means. When 
dried it is fit for use. The most convenient mode 
of drying it is by first wringing it in the folds of a 
towel, and then pinning it up in small portions to 
allow the air to have free access to it. 

To prepare the Collodion.— About fifty grains 
of this cotton put into a pound of ether will dis- 
solve and form collodion of the required consis- 
tency. The ether used should be the common 
rectified ether, not washed; and should the ope- 
rator find he has obtained an ether which will not 
dissolve the cotton, a portion of spirits of wine ma 
be added in a proportion not exceeding one-tent 
of the ether. This may be either allowed to sub- 
side, or be strained off immediately through an old 
silk handkerchief, and is then in a fit state to 
iodize. 

To iodize the Collodion.— Form an iodide of 
silver by separately dissolving thirty grains of 
nitrate of silver and thirty grains of iodide of po- 
tassium, each in four ounces of distilled water. 
Professor Hunt has clearly shown that a more 


| sensitive iodide is produced by a free dilution of 


these salts. When mixed, the iodide of silver is 
precipitated of a pale brimstone colour, which pre- 
cipitate should be frequently washed with distilled 
water, and when almost dry placed in a bottle 
containing one ounce and a half of alcohol. Iodide 
of potassium being then dropped into this mixture, 
the iodide of silver is re-dissolved, and when per- 
fectly so it is fit for use. It is difficult to deter- 
mine the exact quantity of this solution which 
will be required to properly iodize the collodion, 
probably about ten or twelve drops to every 
ounce. But it should be added until the collodion, 


| when poured on a piece of glass and immersed in 


the bath of nitrate of silver, assumes a semi-opaque 
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opal-like appearance. Should the collodion then | « And from whence his portraits, as well as his statue 


appear very turbid, a small portion of spirits of 
wine may added. The addition of spirits of 
wine increases its sensitiveness, but much dimi- 
nishes its tenacity, and, I think, the smoothness of 
the future development of the picture. 

All who have 


which I have determined by the agency of pola- 


rized light to have been small crystals of nitrate | 


of potash; and since getting rid of the nitrate of 
tash, I have never been troubled with these 
lemishes. 

Many months since, in conjunction with my 
friend Mr. W. Brown, I tried the iodide of am- 
monia in various forms; and during the past 
week, the Count Montizon has communicated to 
me a collodion which he has used consisting of 
four grains of the iodide of ammonia, two drachms 
of spirits of wine, and one ounce of ordinary col- 
lodion. Although these ammoniated coilodions 
appear to have a very rapid action, their results 
are uneven, and very unsatisfactory, and the whole 
tone of the picture never possesses the agreeable 


tint which results from the use of the iodide of | 


silver. Hoeu W. Dramonp. 


[The length to which Dr. Diamown’s valuable com- 
munication extends, compels us to postpone the con- 
tinuation until next week. ] 


Replies to Minor Queries. 


Scottish Monumental Brasses (Vol. vi , p. 167.). 
— The small mural brass at Glasgow Cathedral 
exhibits the figure of a knight kneeling before a 
manifestation of divine glory, accompanied by an 
inscription with the date 1605, and indicates the 
resting-place of various barons of the family of 
Stuart of Minto (now represented by Lord 
Blantyre), with “thair Vyflis, Bairnes, and Bro- 
therin.” A few other examples of Scottish monu- 
mental brasses and matrices will be found at p. 649. 
of Dr. Daniel Wilson's able work on The Archeo- 
logy and Prehistoric Annals of Scotland. E. N. 


iz and his Portraits (Vol. vi., p- 149.).— 
It is, I think, doubtful whether any authority can 
be found for the statement that Cardinal Wolsey 
had but one eye, though it has been often said so, 
and in print. A biographer, writing in 1823 
— Wolsey and his Times, p.9.), reports 

us: 


“The Cardinal was in person tall and comely, and 
very graceful in his carriage ; with the single defect of 
having his right eye blemished by disease from cir- 
cumstances supposed not very creditable to him.” 


But here again there is no authority given. 
Mr. Howard proceeds : 


ractised with the collodion have | 
found much difficulty from peculiar comet-like | 
spots much injuring the effect of the pictures, | 


over Christ Church portal, Oxford, are all represented 
in profile.” 

This author, therefore, assumes that all the 
traits of Wolsey exhibit his left eye only; and he 
adds the following note : 

“ Of these portraits the two most authentic are in 
the College of Physicians, London, and at Christ 
Church, Oxford.” 

Now upon inspecting both these pictures, I find 
the former displays the right eye, and not the left, 
while the latter exhibits the left eye, and not the 
right. T. 

Waterloo Place. 


Heraldic Queries (Vol. vi., p- 171.). —No. 11. 
Gardiner or Godfrey? Gardiner of Tollesbury, 
co. Essex, and Godfrey of Bedfordshire and Dart- 
ford, co. Kent, both bear Ar. a griffin segreant sa, 
The crest of the former family is a griffin pass. re- 
guard. sa. 

No. 13. Probably Tod. The following blazon 
occurs in Burke’s General Armory : “ Todd. Ar, 
a fesse chequy of the first and sa. between three 
foxes’ heads couped gu. Crest, a fox’s head, as in 
the arms.” Tod is the Scotch for foz. 

No. 24. Az. three arrows or, carried by the 
name of Grandorge. E.N. 


Harvesting on Sundays (Vol. vi., p. 199.).—The 
following extract from the Injunctions of Queen 
Elizabeth, 1559, § 20., is symptomatic of the state 
of feeling with regard to this practice at the period 
of the Reformation : 

«“.. . Yet notwithstanding, all parsons, vicars, and 
curates, shall teach and declare unto their parishioners, 
that they may, with a safe and quict conscience, after 
their common prayer, in the time of harvest, labour 
upon the holy and festival days, and save that thing 
which God hath sent: and if for any scrupulosity or 
grudge of conscience, men should superstitiously abstain 
from working upon those days, that then they should 
grievously offend and displease God.” 


Of course it is open to dispute, whether Sundays 
| are included in the phrase “holy and festival 
days.” C. H. 
In Cornwall the custom has always prevailed in 
wet and catching weather, which is by no means 
uncommon there. Money is not paid for the work 
| done, but a supper given to the men. 
| What divines say, [know not. A. Horr Warts. 


| Scotch Psalms (Vol. vi, p. 200.). —If your cor- 
will refer to Archdeacon Cottons 


| 


| Editions of the Bible and Parts thereof, in English, 
From the Year 1505 to 1850, printed a few months 
| since at the Oxford University Press, he will find 
| a copious account of all the versions of 
Psalms and the various editions. . 
Rous’s translation was first printed, in a very 
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small volume, by R. Y. for Ph. Nevil, 1641; the 
second edition was in 1643, and the third in 1646. 
There are considerable alterations between the 

first and third editions, of which specimens will be 
found in Dr. Cotton’s very valuable appendix. 
To all collectors of editions of the Old and New 
Testament in English, and of the several versions 
of the Psalms, Dr. Cotton’s book will prove a most | 
important coadjutor. P. B. 


Quaint Lines by Alain Chartier (Vol. vi., 
pp- 122. 230.).— Allow me to place in juxta- 
position with the communication of G. Masson 
the following extract from an Essay towards a 

icel English Grammar, §c., by James Green 
wood, Sur-Master of St. Paul’s School, London : 
Printed for Arthur Buttersworth at the Red Lion 
in Paternoster Row, 1729. It is an alliterative 
curiosity : 

“A certain French gentleman praising his native 
language, which had words that implied a likeness to 
the thing signified, at the same time finding fault with 
the English tongue, as not being able to do the like, 
he proposed the following verses to Dr. Wallis: 


‘Quand un cordier cordant, veut corder sa corde, 
Pour sa corde de corder, trois cordons il accorde, 
Mais si un des cordons de la corde descorde, 

Le cordon descordant fait descorder la corde." 


Which Dr. W. thus rendered into English verse, 
making use of the pure English ¢wist (contrary to the 
expectation of the French gentleman) instead of the 
French word cord : 
‘When a twiner a twisting will twist him a twist, 

For the twining of his twist he three twines doth in- 

twist ; 
But if one of the twines of the twist do untwist, 
The twine that untwisteth, untwisteth the twist.’ 


“ Afterwards Dr. W. added four lines more: 


‘ Untwirling the twine that untwisteth between, 
He twists with his twister the two in a twine ; 
Then twice having twisted the twines of the twine, 
He twicheth the twines he had twisted in vain,’ 


“ Afterwards he added four lines more: 


* The twain that, in twisting before in the twine, 
As twines were intwisted, he now doth untwine, 
Twixt the twain intertwisting a twine more between, 
He, twisting his twister, makes a twist of the twine.’” | 


Crericus (D). | 


Flemish Words in Wales (Vol. vi., pp. 151. | 
208.). — N. B. is right, and I carelessly did wrong 
when I included pilm amongst words which I be- 
lieved to be peculiar to the Flemings in Wales, | 
for I had before vaguely heard that it was used in 
the south-western counties ; while I know that in 
some parts of Lancashire the word pellum, evi- 
dently the same thing, is similarly used. I have | 
heard both traced to pulvere; but this is indeed a | 
question of Dry-as-pvustism! SeLevcvs. 
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The Crystal Palace: Who designed it? (Vol. vi., 
p. 196.).— Your correspondent Suum cuique has 
traced the idea of this edifice to Loudon; but I 
would ask, had we not a practical example of the 
actual thing in what I believe is called the Palm 
House in Kew Gardens? The size, no doubt, of 
the Hyde Park building was gigantically greater ; 
but, according to my recollection, the Palm House 


| at Kew exhibits exactly the same principle of 


construction, and on no inconsiderable scale. M 
recollection might have deceived me: but when 
first saw the Crystal Palace, the idea it gave me 
was that of the Palm House magnified. 


Venice Glasses (Vol. vi., p. 233.). — Your cor- 
respondent Metoavo quotes An English Dic- 
tionary, by E. Coles, 1717, to the effeet that two 
Egyptian weeds, Gazul and Subit, were employed 
by the Venetians in making their finest crystal 
glasses. Whether the Egyptian Gazul was supe- 
rior to that grown at Alicant in Spain, I am not 
prepared to say; but in the early part of the 
seventeenth century the Alicant weed was con- 
sidered “a spurious flower,” and the glass made 
from it not nearly so resplendent and clear as that 
made from the Barillia or Barilla, another vege- 
table growing there in great abundance, and in 
greater perfection than anywhere else. 

The people of Alicant at that time subsisted in 
a great measure by its exportation. The Vene- 


| tians had large quantities from thence. It sold for 


one hundred crowns the ton; and at one time 
alone, Sir Robert Mansel imported for the English 
manufacture no less than 200027. worth. Mas. 


Fell Family (Vol. vi., p. 233.).—I believe that 
the male line of this family of Fell terminated with 
Lieut.-Col. Robert Edward Fell, who was the 
great-grandson of the judge's only son George; 
but there are probably still in existence some 
descendants from the female branches of this male 
line, and the existing descendants from the judge’s 
daughters are very numerous. 

Judge Fell left one son and seven daughters, all 


| of whom married : five of the daughters had issue, 


and many of the descendants are now living of 
Margaret who married John Rous, of Mary who 
married William Mead, and of Rachel who mar- 
ried Daniel Abraham. 

Mr. Abraham of Montreal, Lower Canada, and 
his brother, Mr. John Abraham of Liverpool, who 
have I believe one sister, are the representatives 
of the male line of the family of Abraham, who 
continued to reside at Swarthmore Hall for a 
hundred years after the death of the judge. 

Gerard Croese, in his History of the Quakers 
— in 1692, represents that Leonard and 

Ienry Fell were sons of the judge; he however 
had only one son, George. Mr. Josiah Marsh, in 
his Popular Life of George Fox, represents that 
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Leonard Fell of Becliff was a brother of the judge; December 18th, 1645, addressed to “The Ri 
se 


but it does not appear in the judge's will, or e 
where, that he had any brother. 

The judge, in his will, made at Swarthmore 
Hall in 1658, leaves “ unto James Fell, my servant, 


twenty shillings, to buy him a ring therewith as a | 
Leonard Fell of | 


token of my love unto him.” 
Becliff was in the year 1665 also a servant at 


Swarthmore Hall to Margaret, the widow of the | 
It therefore does not seem probable that | 
Leonard, Henry, or James Fell were very nearly, | 


judge. 


if at all, related by blood to the judge. 
I shall be obliged to any reader of “N, 


& Q.” who will favour me with a copy of the | 


mary of Fell which was registered in the Col- 
ege of Arms by the Lieut.-Col., whose father 
Charles Fell married Gulielma Maria, grand- 
daughter of William Penn. J. Lewerrn Curtis. | 


Voydinge Knife (Vol. vi., p. 150.).—They were | 
of silver, and generally of large size, being used to 
remove crumbs from the table after dinner, as the 
circular brush is now used. A very fine one is 
amongst the plate exhibited on gaudy days at 
Drapers’ Hall, London. E D. 


John de Huddersfield (Vol. vi. p. 54.). — If 
G. R. L. would say in what locality this architect 
chiefly practised, some of your correspondents 
might gain a clue to look him up. Bors. | 


The Application of Toads to Cancers (Vol. vi., 
p- 193.).—In White's Selborne, Letters 18. and 
21., it will be seen that he certainly did not credit 
the reports then (1768) common, that cancers 
were cured by toads. A. Hour Wuirrs. 


Keel-hauling (Vol. vi., p. 199.).—In answer to | 
your correspondent’s Query (H.G. T.), as to the 
firing a gun during the punishment of keel-hauling, | 
there is a tradition that it was discontinued in 
order that a certain port-admiral’s lady should not 
have her nerves in Yet, as old seamen tell 
us, though she was so “ squeamish” in that respect, 
she was able to peep from the quarter-galleries 
while the poor fellow was or, 
as is unpunningly expressed, uudergoing a great 
hardship. | 

While on naval matters, pray can you carry the 
phrase of “ Pull Devil, pull Baker,” further back | 
than the times of Messrs. Booty and Curtis? =. | 


Greville's Ode to Indifference (Vol. vi., p. 127.). | 
— Gataker, in his Adversaria, adopts the same | 


Honourable the Committee of Lords and Com. 
mons for the safety of both Kingdoms,” gives an 
account of his proceedings in taking the city of 
Hereford, and mentions some assistance rendered 
to him by Sir John Bridges : 

“« May it please your Lordships, 

“ According unto your commands I drew forth 
neere nine hundred Foot, and my Troop of Horse, and 
upon advice from the Governour of Gloucester | 
marched unto him, but finding the way which was 
intended altogether frustrate, and the Governour of 
Gloucester not very well, I went with Sir John Bridges 
neere to Hereford, and sent for thither the two gentle. 
men who Sir John had treated withall about the busi- 
nesse, who were then out of Hereford, fearing to come 
to towne, when I satisfied myselfe of the enemies 
security and the negligence of the Guards . .. ."— 
Severall Letters from Colonel Morgan and Col, Birch, 
4to.: London, 1645. 


If, as I presume, this Sir John Bridges was the 
Baronet of Wilton Castle, it would appear that 
his political opinions were favourable to the Par- 
liament, and some support is afforded to the state- 
ment that this castle was burnt by the royalists, 
Some colour is also given to the supposition that 
William Bridges of Wilton Castle, gentleman, 
served as a lieutenant in the parliamentary army. 

J. Leweryn Curtis. 


Latin Epigrams (Vol. vi., p. 191.).— The five 
Latin epigrams are taken from the third book of 
John Owen's Epigrams: 


“ Vivere nature,” &e. - Epigram cxxut. 


Rarus Amoris,” &e. - - CXXVI. 
“Tn gnatum quo,” &e. - 
“ Omnia fert wtas,” - CXXXI. 
“ Improbus Herculeum,” &e. ,,  CXLIV. 
C. B.C. 


The true Maiden-hair Fern (Vol. vi., pp. 30. 108. 
180.).—I beg to add two specific localities to the 
lists you have already furnished where this grace- 


| ful Adiantum is to be found. 


1. Ilfracombe, near The Whistling Stone, North 
Devon. I found it here, in company with 
Asplenium Marinum, in great abundance, fringing 
the rocks which overhang the small cove, about 
twelve feet from the shingle. 

2. Ilfracombe, Sampson's cave, North Devon. 
The fern to which Errronnacu has alluded as 
being (along with Wall-rue) confounded with “ the 
true maiden-hair,” viz. “the maiden-hair spleen- 


illustration with regard to the “regenerate.” I | wort,” grows here in great quantities: but Adian- 


am unable to give the page. 
Christian Observer, vol. xv. 
passage is given at full length. 


My authority is the 

p- 380., where the 
Crericus (D). | 

Wilton Castle and the Bridges Family (Vol. vi., | 


tum Capillus Veneris grows here also, but very 


C. Mansrrecp 
Birmingham, 


Chalmers's “ Revolt of the American Colonies” 


p- 34.).— Colonel John Birch, in a letter dated (Vol. vi., p. 200.).—In the sale catalogue of 
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George Chalmers’s library, part iii. lot 100. (sold 
by Evans), the work alluded to in the above re- 
ference is described — 

« Chalmers’s History of the Revolt of the American 
Colonies Suppressed. This work was intended to have 
formed two volumes. Mr. Chalmers destroyed the 
copies before publication, and not more than a dozen 
copies were preserved.” 
I have noted in my catalogue (upon what au- 
thority I do not remember) that the date should 
be 1782. Mr. Fletcher, of 191. Piccadilly, has 
since sold a copy of the book, of which no doubt 

rticulars could be had of Messrs. Puttick and 
Simpson, his successors, if the Querist cares to 
pursue his inquiry further. J.H.P. 


“ Blue Bells of Scotland” (Vol. vi., p. 124.).— 
If Dr. E. F. Rewpautr will read a note in Wood's 
edition of the Songs of Scotlund, 1848, vol. ii. 
p- 107., he will there find that Charles Kirkpatrick 
Sharpe seems to prove that this song is much 
older than the date he assigns it. If the late Mr. 
Sharpe is correct, the air could not have been 
composed by Mrs. Jordan; the words sung by that 
lady were written by Mrs. Grant of et) 

.B. J. 


“T bide my time” (Vol. vi. p. 149.) is the 
motto of the Earl of Loudon (Ayrshire): the 
family name is Campbell, and there are records of 
its existence as far back as the time of King Wil- 
liam I. I cannot ascertain the origin of the motto. 

T.B.J. 


Biting the Thumb (Vol. vi., p. 149.). — There is 
a note on this subject at the end of the first act of 
Romeo and Juliet, in Knight's Pictorial Shakspeare ; 
and M.C. Rorsr will find this Italian mode of 
insult more fully investigated by Douce. T. B. J. 


The Word Nugget (Vol. vi., p. 171.).—E. N. W. 
asks whence comes the wood “nugget.” The 
word “ nuqud ” signifies “ready money” in Per- 
sian. W.S. 


Dr. Thomas Watson (Vol. vi., p. 130.).—See a 
tract, entitled A Summary View of the Articles 
exhibited against the late Lord Bishop of St. 
David's, and the Process made thereon, pp. 61. : 
London, 1701. Its contents had better con- 
fined to the reader. E. D. 


_Umbrella (Vol. iv., p. 75.).— In Poesis Redi- 
_ by John Collop, M.D., 1656, is this line, 

“ Each sown umbrella is, and his own sun.” 
E. D. 


Women Whipped in 1764 (Vol. vi. p. 174.).— 
This degrading punishment was continued in 
England until early in the present century ; and 


doubtless there are readers of “N. & Q.” who 
have witnessed its infliction. I remember, when 
young, that the servants went to see such a spec- 
tacle, and related all its disgusting particulars 
after their return. It was abolished by act of 
parliament, 1 Geo. IV. cap. 57., 15th July, 1820. 
This act is usually called “General Thornton's 
Act.” E. D. 


Cambridge Prize Poems (Vol. vi., p.219.).— 
P. C. S.S. is sorry that Baxoricus, whose critique 
on the atrocious false quantity in the Cambridge 
Prize Poem (XPTSEA #OPMIF=) for 1820 is per- 
fectly correct, did not also do the writer the jus- 
tice to state, that he had, however tardily, “ re- 

nted him of his error ;” and that seventeen years 
ater, among the errata at the end of Cambridge 
Greek and Latin Prize Poems for 1814 to 1837, 
there appeared this emendation (not a very happy 
one, it must be admitted): p. 175. v. 5., “for 
expergefacto, read somno evocate.” P.C.S.S. 


Brasses in Dublin (Vol. vi., p. 167.).— The two 
brasses Mr. Simpson inquires after are, no doubt, 
those in St. Patrick’s Cathedral. They commemo- 
rate Dean Sutton (ob. 1528) and Dean Fyche 
(ob. 1537). Engravings of them are given in 
Mason's History of the Cathedral. A, A.D. 


Mrs. Duff (Vol. vi., p. 207.).— Your corre- 
spondent A. A. D. has killed a very worthy Thane 
without any warrant for the deadly act. The 
Earl of Fife still lives to deplore, and most sin- 
cerely to deplore, the loss of his amiable wife —a 
pram Pond of John Manners, Esq., and Lady Louisa 
Manners (afterwards the Countess of Dysart), who 
was cut off in the prime of life and beauty by the 
bite of a rabid animal, as correctly stated. A. 


Athenzum Club. 


Rhymes upon Places (Vol. vi., p. 156. &e.).—Do 
you think the following lines worth adding to your 
collection of rhymes upon places? ‘They are 
extracted from Mark Noble's Memoirs of the Pro- 
tectoral House of Cromwell, vol. i. p. 19. :— 

“ Crowland as courteous, as courteous as may bee, 

Thorney the bane of many a good tree, 

Ramsey the rich, and Peterburgh the proud, 

Sawtry by the way that poor abbay, Gave more alms 


than all they.” Tar B 
EE DEE. 


Remarkable Trees (Vol. vi. pp. 18. 159. 254.). 
—On the Duke of Athol’s property near Dunkeld, 
there was, and may be still, a tree which had in its 


course split the rock above, and 


Muffs worn by Gentlemen (Vol. v., p. 560.). 
—I well remember when a child having seen 
Francis, the second Earl of Guildford, who 
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MILY, and COMPLIMENTARY. — 
Proprietor of Tur Lowvon Ganenat 
Mocaxtno Wanenouse begs respectfully to 
remind families whose bereavements compel 
them to adopt Mourning Attire, that every 
article of the very best description, requisite 
for a complete outfit of Mourning, may be had 
at this Establishment at a moment's notice. 
Esrimares ror Seavants’ Movantno, afford- 
reat saving to far es, are furnished ; 
ilst the habitual attendance of experienced 
nts (including dressmakers and milli- 
ners), enables them to suggest or supply every 
for the and any 
le or condition of the community ipows' 
is rie kept made 
up, and a note, descriptive of the Mourning 
uired, will insure its being sent forthwith, 
either i in Town or into the Country, and on 
Reason. 


ond —COURT, FA- 
he 


‘erms. 


W.C. JAY, 247—249. Regent Street. 
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Mrs. JAMESON’S LEGENDS | 


OF THE MONASTIC ORDERS, as repre- 
sented in the Fine Arts. Containing St. Bene- 
dict and the early Benedictines in Italy, France, 
Spain, and Flanders; the Benedictines in Eng- 
land and in Germany ; the Reformed Bene- 
Royal Saints connected with 
the Benedictine Order; the Augustines ; Or- 
ders derived from the Augustine Rule; the 
Mendicant Orders ; the Y—q and the Order 
of the Visitation of St. Mary. Forming the 
Second Series of “* Sac an endary Art.” 

With Eleven Etchings by the Author, and 
oodcuts. Square cruwn 8vo., pi 


Mrs. JAMESON'’S SACRED 
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IENRY ELLIS, K.H., Principal Librarian 
of the British Museum. ew Edition, with 
Corrections. Imperial 8vo., price 31s. 6d. half- 
bound in 
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HAYDN’S BOOK OF DIG- 
NITIES, containing Rolls of the Official Per- 
sonages of the British Empire, Civil, Ecclesias- 
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Synopsis of the British P ‘eerage ; and Tables of 
Number, Money, W ie. and Measures. 
Foolscap 8vo., price 


London ; LONGMAN, BROWN, GREEN, and LONGMANS. 
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NEW WORKS. 


NEARLY READY, 
POPULAR HISTORY OF BRITISH ZOOPHYTES. By the Rev. Dr. LANDSBOROUGH. With 
coloured Plates. 


TALPA; or, THE CHRONICLE OF A CLAY FARM: an Agricultural Fragment. By C. W. 
With Illustrations by GEORGE CRUIKSHANK. 


NOW READY, 


PARKS AND PLEASURE GROUNDS; or, Practical’ Notes on (Country Residences, Villas, Publig 
Parks, and Gardens. By CHARLES J. H. SMITH, Landscape Gardener. vo. cloth, 6s. 


WESTERN HIMALAYA AND TIBET; the Narrative of a Journey through the Mountains of Norther 

ae. Sains the Years 1847 and 1818. By THOMAS THOMSON, M.D., Assistant-Surgeon, Bengal Army. 8vo. with Maps and Tints 
ithographs 15a, 

“To all those who desire to judge scientifically of what is possible in the cultivation of the Indo-Alpine Flora, which is so uch a De enriching our 

gardens, works of this description have great interest. . . . . Unlike gossiping books of pers the record of researches s Thomson's 

forms a subject of serious reference, which can only lose its value when men cease to regard physical facts as the foundation of all true kuowledge.” 


— Gardeners’ Chronicle. 


FLORA OF NEW ZEALAND. By Dr. J.D. HOOKER. With coloured Plates. Part Il. 4to. 2ie 


plain ; 31s. 6c. coloured. 


FLORA OF ESKIMAUX-LAND, including the Country between Norton Sound and Point Barrow, 
and the adjacent Islands. By BERTUOLD SEEMAN. Part II. with Plates. ito. 10s. plain. 


~ BRITANNICA, DIPTERA. By F. WALKER, F.L.S. Vol. I. Plates. 8vo. 25% 


POPULAR HISTORY OF BRITISH FERNS, comprising all the Species By THOMAS MOORE, 


F.L.S8. Twenty Plates. Royal lémo. 0s. 6c. coloured. 


“In the volume before us, Mr. Moore gives a clear account of British Ferns, with directions for bd cultivation, accompanied by numerous 
coloured plates, neatly ill 1, and p d by a general introduction on the natural character of this graceful class of plants.” — Spectator, 


piu LT hy ever, seen a publication relating to plants where the object aimed at is more oy accomplished than in this elegant volume.” 
“ A prettily got-up book, and fit for a drawing-room table.” — The Friend. 


POPULAR HISTORY OF BRITISH MOLLUSCA: or, Shells and their Animal Inhabitants. By 
MARY ROBERTS. Eighteen Plates. Royal iémo. 10s. 6d. coloured. 
“ This little volume forms another of the excellent series of illustrated works on various departments of Natural History, for which the 
is indebted to Mr. Reeve When we add, that the plates contain no fewer than ainety figures of shells, with their animal inhabitents, 
all of them weil, and several admirably executed, and that the text is written h and even eecent style, with such 
p— AT | and prose as serve to relieve its scientific details, we think that we have said enough to justify favourable opinion we 
ritish and Foreign Medico-Chirurgical Review. 


POPULAR MINERALOGY; a Familiar Account of Minerals and their Uses. By HENRY SOWERBY. 
Royal l6mo., with Plates of Figures. 10s. 6d. coloured. 
_“ Mr, Sowerby: has endeavoured to throw around his subject every attraction. His work is fully and carefully illustrated with coloured plates” 


POPULAR SCRIPTURE ZOOLOGY ; or, History | of the Animals mentioned in the Bible. By MARIA 
E.CATLOW. With Sixteen Plates. Royal iémo. cloth. 10s. 6d. coloured. 


“* Miss Catlow's abilities as a naturalist, and her tact in popularising any subject she undertakes, are too well known to need reiteration os 
this occasion.” — Notes and Queries. 


POPULAR HISTORY OF BRITISH SEA-WEEDS, comprising all the Marine Plants. By the Rev. 
DAVID LANDSBOROUGH, A.L.S. With twenty coloured Plates by FITCH. Second Edition. Royal l6mo. 10s. 6d. 
oun Those who wish to make themselves acquainted with British Sea-weeds, cannot do better than begin with this elegantly illustrated manual.”= 


VOICES FROM THE WOODLANDS; or, History of Forest Trees, Lichens, Mosses, and Ferns. By 
MARY ROBERTS. Elegantly bound. With twenty coloured Plates of Forest Scenery, by FITCH. Royal l6mo. 10s. 6d. 


“ This work includes a wide range of genera, from the lichen to the oak, and by vw of giving variety to a subject so common place, the several 
plants are supposed to tell their own stories, and describe their own family peculiarities."" — Atlas. 


DROPS OF WATER; their marvellous and beautiful Inhabitants displayed by the Microscope. By 
CATLOW. Square !2mo., with coloured Plates, 7s. 6d. 
bat his littl 
revested inthe history drop of Standard.” the well-known Ehrenberg, we have the wonders of the 


SANDERS'S PRACTICAL TRE ATIOS ON THE CULTURE OF THE VINE, as well under Glass 


Cases as in the Open Air. With Plates. svo. 
“ A clever, well-written, and nicely sbeamstes horticultural pamphlet, telling us all we want to know on the subject.” —Guardian. 


THE pranal PRODUCTION OF FISH. By PISCARIUS. Second Edition. Price One 


publication details the method employed by MM. Gehin and Remy, France, to increase the stock of fish in 
0.4.0 practice and one of this has bundant supply of good and wholesome food ; and 
laudable cbjece of nstru t men, cae * streams or lakes, how their waters may 

useful and profitable, as well as who" 


REEVE «& Co., 5. Henrietta Street, Covent Garden. 


Printed by Txomas Crann Suaw, of No. 8. New Street Square, at Ee 5. New Street Square, in the Parish of St. Bride, in the of London ; 
Published by Gaonos Burt. of No. iss. Fleet Street, in the Parish of St. Dunstan in the West, in the City of London, 1 at No. 
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